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CAPT. GEORGE WILLIAM MANBY, 1765-1854. 


Tue following two letters have recently 
come into my possession. Their writer 
Dawson Turner, a man of great taste and 
intense enthusiasm as a collector of auto- 

raphs, is a familiar name to most. Capt. 
Take, the dressee, deserves greater 
posthumous honours than have hitherto been 
accorded him. The inventor of apparatus for 
saving life from shipwreck, and author of a 
number of treatises on this and allied sub- 
jects, he had printed at Yarmouth in 1839 
an octavo volume of very interesting 
reminiscences. This was not published. 
The author presented a copy to the British 
Museum, a his friend Dawson Turner, in 
addition to a unique copy on vellum, acquired 


the manuscript. It is this ey ery | that had 
e 


n inquired after when the first letter was 
written ; but about the same time, with a 
view to his biography being written, Capt. 
Manby had lent Turner a number of manu- 
scripts and printed documents, letters, copies 

correspondence, &c., collectively referred to 
as “ Manbeiana.” The only use made of this 
material was a memoir privately printed 
about 1851. For some reason this was 
suppressed. A copy included in the sale of 


Dawson Turner’s library (1853) was with- 
drawn, although seintel in italics in the 
catalogue. In 1854 Capt. gy | died, and 
nothing more is heard of the “ Manbeiana” 
until sold in 1859 as lot 292 in the sale of the 
manuscript library of Dawson Turner, fetch- 
ing seventeen shillings only. The present 
possessor I cannot trace. 


Atheneum, 15 Nov., 1851. 

My pear Captain Mansy,—In giving up to 
my son-in-law, Mr. T. a wen, the manage- 
ment of the Yarmouth Bank, I also relinquished 
to him the house, from which it was consequently 
necessary to remove my books and papers. 
These, therefore, have been carried to an empty 
house in Chapel Street, where ns ( are under 
lock and key, and must remain so till I can come 
down and get a new house for myself and place 
them in it. This, I am sorry to say, is at present 
out of my power ; for the severe illness with which 
I was attacked at Edinburgh so hangs upon me 
that Iam forced to remain in London under medical 
advice, and nobody can find anything in my absence. 

Still, though | cannot just now do what you wish, 
I feel that I can serve you more effectively. Tell 
the person who has been applying to you to call 
upon me at this home, and send me the name of the 
eminent publisher he proposes to employ, and I will 
see them both, and shall soon know if they propose 
what is likely to be honourable and profitable to 
you. If they do, I will gladly co-operate with them 
to the utmost extent of my power, but I too well 
know the state of the book-trade at the present 
time to have much hopes, and I far more fear that 
you are likely to be made a dupe of by some design- 
ing persons, just as has been already attempted in 
three or four previous cases from which I had the 
satisfaction of saving you. 

Iam, dear sir, very truly yours, 
Dawson TURNER. 


The second letter is as follows :— 


My pDEARCAPTAIN MANBy,—Very glad indeed was 
1 to find by your letter that you are now not only 
in the land of the living, but, apparently, in the 
enjoyment of good health, with the exception of 
od eyesight, which is always one of a man’s first 
ailings. Have no fear, I pray you, for the safety 
of anything relating to yourself that may be in my 
possession. What I am about to dispose of is only 
such of my printed books as I cannot store in this 


ouse. 

Whatever concerns you, and whatever is private 
is, as I informed you, safe nailed down and corded 
in boxes, but not at present here within my reach. 
I hope it may shortly 80; aS soon as it is, the 
volumes of Manbeiana shall be taken to pieces, and 
what I have received from you shall be returned to 
you if you desire it. But you are very wrong to 
do so; for my wish is to place them intact in the 
British Museum, where they will be ready for any 
future biographers, and can never be sold or turned 
to any unworthy purpose, but will be a lastin 
monument to your honour, as long as England 
remains a nation. 

lam, my dear sir, very truly yours, 
Dawson TURNER. 
No. 26, Castelnau Villas, Barnes, Surrey, 
30 March, 1852. 
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The British Museum purchased at the 
Dawson Turner sale the manuscript of Capt. 
Manby’s ‘ Reminiscences.’ 

Aveck ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


NATHANAEL CARPENTER’S ‘GEOGRAPHY 
DELINEATED,’ 1625. 

For the sake of bibliographical accuracy, 
it may be as well that I should here reproduce 
the exact wording of the title page :— 

“Geography Delineated Forth in Two Bookes. 
Containing The Sphericall And Topicall Parts 
Thereof. By Nathanael Carpenter Fellow of Exceter 
Colledge in Oxford. Ecclesiast. lL. One generation 
commeth, and another goeth, but the Earth re- 
maineth for ever. [Printer’s ornament.] Oxford, 
Printed by Iohn Lichfield and William Tvrner, 
Printers to the Famous Vniversity, for Henry Cripps. 
An. Dom. 1625." 

From this it will be seen that the work is 
divided into two books, and, I may add, with 
separate title-pages. The first book is dedi- 
cated “To the Right Honovrable William, 
Earle of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlaine,” and 
the second book “ To the Right Honovrable 
Philip, Earle of Montgomery,” the ‘* Incom- 
parable Paire of Brethren,” to whom Shake- 
speare’s Folio of 1623 is dedicated. In 
addition, the first named is supposed to have 
been the “Mr. W. H.” of Shakespeare's 
‘Sonnets.’ He died in 1630, when he was 
succeeded in the title by his brother Philip, 
and, notwithstanding, Carpenter retains the 
dedications in the edition of 1635 exactly as 
they appeared in the edition of ten years 
before. In the edition of 1635 the author 
has a metrical address “To my Booke”; but 
as my copy of the first edition is slightly 
imperfect, [ am in consequence not in a 
position to say whether the lines are common 
to both. I extract the following; but, with 
this exception, all the quotations given below 
are from the edition of 1625 :— 

Goe forth thou haplesse Embrion of my Braine, 

Vnfashion’d as thou art; expresse the straine 

And language of thy discontented Sire, 

Who hardly ransom’d his poore Babe from fire, 

To offer to the world and carelesse men 

The timelesse fruits of his officious pen. 

Thou art no louely Darling, stampt to please 

The lookes of Greatnesse ; no delight to ease 

Their melancholy temper, who reiect 

As idle toyes but what themselues affect. 

No lucky Planet darted forth his Rayes 

To promise loue vnto thy infant-dayes : 

Thou maist perhaps be marchandize for slaues, 

Who sell their Authors wits and buy their graues: 

Thou maist be censur’d guilty of that blame, 

Which is the Midwifes fault, the Parent’s shame: 

Thou maist be talke for Tables, vs’d for sport 

At Tauerne-meetings, pastime for the Court : 

Thou maist be torne by their malicious phangs, 

Who nere were taught to know a Parents pangs. 


I may mention that the edition of 1635 is 
stated on the title-page to be “The Second 
Edition Corrected.” 

A work of this kind does not afford much 
in the way of quotation ; but there are a few 
passages which may fitly find a place in these 
pages. Here is a pleasant reference to 
Columbus (book i. p. 9) :— 

** Especially of Columbus the Italian, who (as one 
wittily alluding to his name) like Noah’s Doue 
plucking an oliue branch from this Land, gaue tes- 
timony of a portion of Land as yet vnknown, and 
left naked vnto discouery. And no question can be 
made, but a great quantity of land, not yet detected 
by our European Navigators, awaites the industry 
of this age. To which alludes the Pott in these 
verses (Seneca in ‘ Medea,’ Act II.) :— 

In after yeares shall Ages come, 

When th’ Ocean shall vnloose the bands 
Of things, and shew vast ample lands ; 
New Worlds by Sea-men shall be found, 
Nor Thule be the vtmost bound.” 


The next reference is to the distinguished 
Sir Henry Savile, and a very pleasant little 
bit of personal history it is (book i. p. 143) :-- 

** Here I cannot but remember a merry answer of 
that great Atlas of Arts, Sir Henry Sauile in the 
like question. Being once invited vnto his Table, 
and hauingentred into some familiar discourses con- 
cerning Astronomicall suppositions: I asked him 
what he thought of the leetieaie of Copernicus, 
who held the Sunne to stand fixt, and the Earth to 
be subiect to a Triple Motion: His answere was; 
he cared not which were true, so the Apparences 
were solued, and the accompt exact: sith each way 
either the old of Ptolomy, or the new of Copernicus, 
would indifferently serue an Astronomer: Is it not 
all one (saith he) sitting at Dinner, whether my 
Table be brought to me, or I goe to my Table, so I 
eat my meat?” 

It is not much in itself; but I cannot help 
transcribing the following (book i. p. 167) :— 

“It is written of that learned man Erasmus 
Roterodamus, that hauing seene 50 yeares, he was 
delighted so much with these ¢ lonnrenhiaall Mappes, 
that vndertaking to write Comments on the Acts of 
the Apostles, he had alwayes in his eye those Tables, 
where he made no small vse for the finding out of 
the site of such places whereof he had occasion to 
treate.” 

And then follows this rather bitter reflec- 
tion by our author :— 

“ And it were to be wished in these dayes, that 
yong Students insteed of many apish and ridiculous 
pictures, tending many times rather to ribaldry, 
then any learning, would store their studies with 
such furniture.” 

I may quote here another of our author's 
reflections (book i. p. 93) :— 

“To these haue associated themselues another 
sort, more to be regarded, as more learned; the 
Critickes (I meane) of our Age, who like Popes or 
Dictatours, haue taken vpon them an Vniuersall 
authority to censure all which they neuer vnder- 
stood. Had these men contained themselues ip 
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their own bounds, they might questionlesse haue 
done good seruice to the Commonwealth of Learn- 
ing. But when the seruant presumes to controlle 
the Mistrisse, the house seemes much out of order.” 


It is interesting to note such personal allu- 
sions as the following (book i. p. 247) :— 


possibility of discovering a North-West Pas- 
sage. The opening words of his statement 
are interesting (book ii. p. 122) :— 

“Hitherto haue we treated of other passages, 
either effected or attempted to Cathay and the East 
Indies. The last and most desired and sought in 


“This way I first found in Mr. Purchas his rela- our time, is that by the North-west. This way 


tion of Halls discouery of Groenland, written by 
William Baftin since this Chapter came vnder the 


hath bin often attempted, as by Cabot, Dauis, Fro- 
bisher, Hudson, S* Thomas Button and others, but 


Presse : the expression of which, being as I suppose | #8 Yet not found out. Neither hath it more troubled 


shorter and easier then in the Author, I doe owe 

for the most part to my worthy Chamberfellow, Mr. | 
Nathanael Norrington, to whose learned conference, | 
I confesse my selfe to owe some fruits of my labours 
in this kinde, and all the offices of friendship.” | 


Serpents not found in Ireland (book ii. 
p. 24) :— 

“Some Beasts and Serpents are in some places | 
seldome knowne to breed or liue, wherewith not- | 
withstanding other Regions swarme in abundance: 
as for example, Ireland, wherein no Serpent or 
venomous worme hath beene knowne to liue, 
whereby Africa and many other Countries finde no | 
small molestation.” 


There is something droll in the coupling of 
authorities in the next extract (book il. p. 76): 

“That Sea Water strained through clay, will 
turne fresh: as likewise powdred flesh being layed 
to soake in salt water, will soone turne sweet: The 
former is verified by Baptista Porta : of the other, 
euery kitchin maide on the Sea side will informe vs.” 

Carpenter refers to the possibility of a canal 
between the Mediterranean and Red Seas, 
which, as we all know, is now an accom- | 
plished fact. The passage in his book need | 
not therefore be quoted. 

Edmund Bolton, in his ‘ Nero Cvwsar,’ 
1627 (first published in 1624), has a reference | 
to the Isthmus of Panama. Carpenter re- | 
cords a conjectural reason why a canal had | 
not been cut through it, probably long before 
his day (book ii. p. 112):— | 

**Moreouer it is obserued that the sea on the 
west part of America commonly called Mare Del | 
Zur, is much higher then the Atlantick Sea which | 
bordereth on the Easterne part of it: which gaue | 
way to the coniecture of some, that the Isthmus 
betwixt Panama and Nombre De Dios had bin long | 
since cut through to haue made a passage into the 
Pacifick Sea, without sayling so farre about by the 
straits of Magellane; had not many inconveniences 
bin feared out of the inzequality in the hight of the | 
Water.” | 

Discussing the possibility of a North-East 
Passage, our author interpolates the follow- | 
ing (book ii. p. 121) :— 

** Lastly, there is a fish which hath a Horne in his 
fore-head, called the Sea Vnicorne, whereof Martin 
Frobisher found one on the coast of Newfoundland, 
and gaue it to Queene Elizabeth, which was said to 
be put into her Wardrobe: But whether it be the 
same which is at this day to be seene at Windsor 
Castle, [I] cannot tell.” 


He also discusses at considerable length the | 


the industry of Marriners, then the wit of Schollers.”’ 
Speaking of mountainous countries and 
their inhabitants, he mentions, among others, 
the Scottish Highlanders (book ii. p. 258) :— 
‘“* The like ought to be spoken of the Welch and 
Cornish people amongst vs, as of the Scottish 
Highlanders: all which liuing in mountanous 
countries haue withstood the violence of forraigners, 
and for many yeares preserued their owne liberty.” 


A. 8. 


(To be continued.) 


THE CHURCHYARD OF ST. MARGARET'S, 

WESTMINSTER, AND ITS IMPROVEMENT. 

For many years this interesting little 
“God’s acre” had been in a most deplorable 
condition, and was noted as being a public 
scandal. The gravestones were not level, 
many were broken, and on nearly all (or at 
least a great proportion) of them the inscrip- 
tions had become unreadable, owing to the 
constant traflic over them, there being a 
right of way through the churchyard from 
end toend, and also to a point nearly opposite 
the building now rebuilt as the Middlesex 
County Hall, but then known as the West- 
minster Sessions House. The ground, where 
there were no stones, was in great holes and 
ruts, which held the water in wet seasons, 
and at all periods of the year presented both 
difficulties and dangers to those who had to. 
cross it. Many attempts were made to put 
it into something like decent order, but 
without anything like permanent good 
resulting ; consequently as time went on bad 
became worse, and the dangers and difficul- 
ties were intensified. 

Among the many proposals for improve- 
ment, the most notable was one made by 
Mr. Austen H. Layard, M.P., who at the time 
held the office of First Commissioner of 
Works, and under whose auspices the im- 
provement in the adjoining St. Margaret's. 
Square was made. The extremely orna- 
mental railings by which the square is sur- 
rounded, and the very fine granite columns 
upon which the lamps at the angles are 
mounted, we owe to the fine taste of that 


| gentleman, who desired that the churchyard 


should be improved in a like manner, as it 
was thought the cost could be included in 
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the funds to be voted by Parliament for that 
purpose. The rector, churchwardens, and 
others were called together, and the pro- 
posals submitted were agreed to, it being 
then thought that better days were in store 
for this somewhat desolate-looking spot. But 
a change in the Government was made, and 
Mr. Layard became Ambassador at Madrid, 
and at the Office of Works Mr. Acton Smee 
Ayrton reigned in his stead. It is common 
knowledge that the ideas of the latter gentle- 
man upon the subject of art and embellish- 
ments generally were, to say the least of 
them, peculiar, the ultimate outcome of the 
negotiations being that the plan as proposed 
by his predecessor was indefinitely shelved, 
and the place remained, to the annoyance of 
all interested in the matter, just as it was 
before. No one was more vexed at the turn 
things had taken than Dr. Farrar, who in 
one of his best-remembered sermons spoke 
in no measured terms of the iniquity of the 
offence of leaving in such a home state 
what might bea beautiful and restful spot, 
and pointedly asked if it were not time 
that something should be done, so that the 


** generations of Westminster might | 


rest again under the green turf.” There were 
some ome who, in advocating the restora- 
tion of the churchyard to something like 
order and decency, wished the stone pyra- 
mids placed at intervals between the railings 
to be removed. I am pleased to be able to 
put upon record that one powerful voice 
was raised for their retention. Sir Reginald 
Palgrave protested =e any removal, 
declaring that they had remained landmarks 
through a long series of years, and should 
continue to mark the boundary of the church- 
yard, no matter what was done in the way 
of beautifying or improvement. 

The late Mr. 
and f 
in the Builder of 27 August, 1881, as follows: 

“ After a long series of years there is some chance 
now of its being made a more pleasing place to look 
at than it has hitherto been. About an acre in 
extent, its dilapidated appearance has long been 
an eyesore both to the church and the Abbey au- 
thorities; but as the only way of remedying the 
evil was by obtaining something like 3,000/., the 
amount required to plant and ornament the grounds, 
that step could not be readily taken.” 

This was certain] 
but in that year Dr. Farrar, the rector of 
St. Margaret's, decided to make a great 
effort to improve matters, and an influential 
committee was formed to take the matter 
in hand, and it is pleasing to record that 
its labours in the end were crowned with 
success. I have been permitted to see the 


T. C. Noble, a well-known | 
uent contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ wrote | 


the position of affairs, | 


minutes of this committee, and as they have 
| passed into private hands, and may, and not 
\improbably will, in the course of time get 
further alienated, I think it advisable that 
some portions of them should be preserved in 
the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

| The General Committee was as here given : 
Canon Farrar, Chairman; the Dukes of Buc- 
cleuch and Westminster, the Lord Chancellor, 
| the Speaker, Lord Richard Grosvenor, M.P., 
| Lord Henry Scott, M.P., the Right Hon. W. H. 
| Smith, M.P., Sir Rutherford Alcock, Sir Henry 
| Hunt, the Dean of Westminster, Archdeacon 
Jennings, and Canon Prothero ; Messrs. J. H 
Puleston, M.P., Herbert Gladstone, M.P., 
Edward Easton, J. F. Bateman, F.R.S., G. 
Brown, W. D. Barnett, J. M. Hora, Stewart 
Helder, Harry W. Lee, J. L. Pearson, R.A., 
G. F. Trollope, T. J. White, and J. Hockridge ; 
the Rev. E. A. Browne, the senior curate of 
St. Margaret’s, Hon. Secretary. The first 
meeting was held on 18 June, 1881, in the 
vestry room of the church, the rector being 
in the chair. A proposition was made by 
the Speaker, and seconded by Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, that “the concession of ground (as 
indicated on a plan laid before the Com- 
mittee) be made to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works.” The next proposition was moved 
by Mr. W. H. Smith and seconded by Mr. 
J. F. Bateman, that “Sir Rutherford Alcock 
and Messrs. Helder, Easton, Barnett, White, 
Trollope, and Lee do constitute a sub-com- 
mittee to draw up a petition for a faculty to 
carry out improvements in the churchyard, 
and to consider details to be laid before the 
next meeting of the General Committee.” 
Further propositions were made that sub- 
scriptions be invited to supplement the grant 
of H.M. Office of Works, and that a special 
ka = be made to members of both Houses 
of Parliament to contribute to the Improve- 
ment Fund. 

| The report of the sub-committee appointed 
| at the first meeting was duly presented, and 
as it is of much interest and of some im- 
portance, it is here given in extenso :— 

“That it appeared to them that the simplest 
plan for carrying out the proposed improve- 
ment is-- 

* Firstly: To sink the vestones in sifu suffi- 
| ciently deep to admit of the ground over them 
| being covered with turf, the surface being reduced 
to the level of the north entrance to the Abbey 
and to deposit the surplus within the boundaries of 
the churchyard. For this purpose levels have been 
taken, so as to have an accurate ‘profile’ of the 
churchyard, and some of the stones have been raised 
to ascertain the condition of the ground underneath. 
The sub-committee have the pleasure to report that 
the conditions were found to be most favourable to 
the undertaking, both in the churchyard generally 
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and in that small portion which the General Com- 
mittee have alread agreed to make over to the 
Metropolitan Beaed. of Yorks. The sub-committee 
therefore recommend (1) that an exact plan of the 
churchyard be made, showing the present position 
of the gravestones, and that such plan be kept in 
some part of the church ; (2) that a copy be made 
of the inscriptions on the gravestones, to be re- 
tained among the records of the church; and (3) 
that the churchyard be laid down with grass in the 
manner already indicated (without the addition of 
any trees or shrubs). 

“Secondly: That, aware of the importance of 
obtaining the very best professional advice in carry- 
ing out this wah -hey have secured the services 
of J. L. Pearson, Esq., R.A., Architect to the 
Abbey, and have entrusted to Mr. Wills, of the 
Floricultural Hall, Regent Street, the laying out 
of the ground under his superintendence. The 
sub-committee recommend for the approval of the 
General Committee the plans for the | out of 
the ground (and for the railings with which it is 
proposed to surround it) as prepared by Mr. Pear- 
son, which are submitted herewith. 

“Thirdly: That, in accordance with the resolu- 
tion of the General Committee, the following letter, 
as written by the chairman, and approved by the 
sub-committee, has been sent to the members of 
both Houses of Parliament. [I would note that a 
copy of the letter alluded to does not appear to have 

n attached to the minutes. ] 

“Fourthly: That, with a view to immediate 
action, arrangements have been made to hold a 
meeting of vestrymen and other parishioners on 
Friday next, 8th of July, in the vestry room of 
St. Margaret's Church, for them to receive the plans 
as approved by the General Committee, and to 
sanction an application to the Bishop’s Court for a 
faculty authorizing the proposed improvements in 
the burial-ground and the widening of the footway. 

* Fifthly: That the following petition to the 
Chancellor of the Diocese has been drawn up by 
Harry Lee, Esq., and is now submitted for the 
approval of the General Committee. 

(Signed) W. Farrar, Chairman.” 

There was no —* the petition attached. 

W. E. Hartanp-OX ey. 

C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8.W. 

(To be continued. ) 


Leonarpo pa Vincr: ‘THe Last Supper. 
(See 8” §S. vii. 488; viii. 136.) — Frequent 
reference to this subject in the columns of 
‘N. & Q.’ prompts me to supplement previous 
contributions by some notes made on a recent 
visit to Milan. Since my last visit the fol- 
lowing copies of the ‘Cenacolo’ have been 
affixed to the walls of the ey 

1. Copy of Leonardo’s ‘Last Supper’ by 
Andrea Solari. Painted on canvas. The feet 
of Christ portrayed. Drinking glasses on 
the table, empty. It is alleged that Leo- 
nardo’s fresco was mutilated by the Domini- 
cans in 1652, a door having been placed at 
the centre of the wall. If the lower portion 
of the central figure was thus removed, this 
copy is interesting. 


2. Smaller copy, by Cesare Magnis, also 
showing the feet of Christ. Not a pleasing 
copy. Itis gross, and lacks sublimity. Drink- 
ing glasses half full of red wine. 

_ 3. Copy by Marco d’ Oggiono. The table 
is bare. No plates, glasses, or edibles. Although 
the doorway had not been pierced in 1510, 
when, a pay this copy was made, the 
Jeet of Christ are not depicted. If we assume 
that this copy was made in presence of the 
original, my italicized words are significant. 
Possibly important additions were made to 
the fresco after Leonardo’s departure. 

4. Photograph of the fresco at Ponte 
Capriasca (Canton Ticino). Here the feet of 
Christ (as in No. 2) are seen. Drinking 

lasses void of wine. In the background we 

hold the sacrifice of Jacob; also Christ 
praying in the garden. On the lower portion 
of the frame the Apostles are thus named, 
from left to right as they appear in the 
original: St. Bartholomew, St. James the 
Less, St. Peter, Judas, St. John, St. James, 
St. Thomas, St. Philip, St. Matthew, St. Tad- 
deus, St. Simon. Henry Beyle (De Stendhal) 
—_ in his ‘History of Painting in Italy,’ 
referring to the fresco at Ponte Capriasca :— 

“In spite of local tradition—which fixes 1520 as 

the date when ‘a brilliant youth from Milan’ came 
there to escape from the turmoils of that great city, 
and, in gratitude for the protection afforded to 
him, painted the ‘Cenacolo’—I am of opinion that 
this picture was executed by Pietro Luini, son of 
the celebrated Bernardino, and was not painted 
prior to 1565.” 
It is especially noteworthy that in the pic- 
ture there is no wine on the table. Possibly 
the monks, more nearly to approach the 
Roman formula in administering the Sacra- 
ment, removed all traces of wine from the 
glasses. Only the figures yng Christ 
and the Apostles Peter, Thomas, Bartholo- 
mew, and James the Less pretend to be copies 
of Leonardo's ‘Last Supper.’ The others 
are purely fanciful. The features of Judas 
are remarkable. 

5. Etching, by matita rossa, 
lent by George, the present King of Saxony. 
It has no pretensions to be a ay of the 
masterpiece. It is merely a fanciful sketch. 

6. A terrible performance by Antonio de 
Glaxiate, now almost entirely defaced. 

RicHARD EpGCUMBE. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


JapaNEsE New Year’s Day.—The Daily 
Chronicle of the 1st inst. had the following 
interesting notice :— 

“To a devout Japanese breakfast on New Year's 
Day is a religious rite. No ordinary dishes are con- 
sumed. The tea must be made with water drawn 
from the well when the first ray of sun strikes it, a 
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pot-pourri of materials specified by law forms the 
staple dish, at the finish a measure of special saké 
from a red lacquer cup must be drained by who- 
soever desires happiness during the coming year. 
In the room is placed an ‘elysian stand,’ or red 
lacquer tray, covered with evergreen leaves, and 
bearing a rice dumpling, a lobster, oranges, per- 
simmons, chestnuts, dried sardines, and herring 
roe. All these dishes have a special signification. 
The names of some are homonymous with words of 
happy omen ; the others have an allegorical meaning. 
The lobster’s curved back and long claws typify life 
vwrolonged till the frame is bent and the beard is 
tee the sardines, which always swim in pairs, 
express conjugal bliss; the herring is symbolical of a 
fruitful progeny. 
consumption, although in most cases the appetite is 
fairly keen. The orthodox Japanese not only sees 
the old year out; he rises at four to welcome the 
newcomer, and performs many ceremonies before he 
breaks his fast.” 
N. 8.8. 


AND SwepeNporG.—To the new 
and revised edition of Hector Berlioz’s 
“dramatic legend” ‘Faust,’ published by 
Messrs. Novello & Co., are prefixed ‘ His- 
torical Notes,’ signed F. G. Edwards. From 
these one learns that the greater part of the 
libretto of ‘ Faust’ was written by the com- 
poser himself. Among the portions so 
specified is, apparently, “Scene xix. Pande- 
monium,” which opens with a “Chorus of 
Devils (in snarling tones).” In earlier editions, 
but not in this of Messrs. Novello, the 
“gibberish ” which follows is ascribed, pre- 
sumably by the librettist, to Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. He, however, had been dead for 
upwards of seventy years when the libretto 
first appeared, and certainly his voluminous 
writings will be searched in vain for such 
stuff or for any suggestion of it. The writer 
of the ‘Argument’ furnished in the pro- 
gramme of the performance of ‘Faust’ by 
the Dulwich Philharmonic Society at the 
Crystal Palace on 12 December, 1993—I note 
the fact with pleasure—is careful to inform 
his readers that this “unearthly language” 
is “wrongly ascribed to Swedenborg.” 

Cuarves HicHam. 

LEonARDO DA VINCIIN Mitan.—The modern 
biographers of Leonardo, after having dis- 
missed as purely imaginary his travels in the 
East, have not yet been able to fill up the 
gap in his life-story between 1482 and 1487. 
They are, however, all agreed on the point 
that there is no documentary proof forth- 
coming of his residence in Milan before 1487, 
although one of them, Adolf Rosenberg to 
wit, mentions “several testimonies by con- 
temporaries” which make it probable that 
Leonardo went to live at Milan not later 
than 1483 (‘Leonardo da Vinci,’ Bielefeld, 
1898). According to Eugéne Miintz, docu- 


ments in the archives of Milan show that 
the painter was established there in 1487, 
1490, and 1492 (‘ Leon. da Vinci,’ English 
edition, 1898, i. 86). 

Mrs. Ady has recently suggested (‘ Beatrice 
d’ Este,’ London, 1899, p. 136) that he 
was the painter referred to, but not named, 
in the Duke of Milan's instruction issued to 
Maffei of Treviglio, his ambassador going 
to King Matthias Corvinus of Hungary, in 
April, 1485. In order not to run any risk of 
infringing any copyrights held by Signor 


| Alessandro Luzio and Prof. Rodolfo Renier, 


I will quote the passage in question in its 
original text from a collection published by 
the Hungarian Academy in 1877. The Duke 
of Milan, and not Lodovico il Moro, states 
therein that :— 

‘‘nerche havemo inteso, che la Sua Maesta [the 
King of Hungary] se delecta multo de belle picture, 
presertim, che habino in se qualche devotione, 
ritrovandose de presente qua uno optimo pictore, 
quale havendo veduto exp rientia de] ingenio suo, 
nor cognosxecimo pare, havemo dato ordine cum epso 
pictore, che ne facia una figura de Nostra Donna 
quanto bella excellente et devota Ja sapia piu fare, 
senza sparagno de spesa alcuna, et se accinga @ 
lopera de presente, ne facia altro lavoro finche 
I abia finita la quale poi mandaremo ad donare alla 
prefata Sua Maesta. Datum Mediolani die 13 
Aprilis, 1485." —‘ Monumenta Hung. Historica, 
Acta Extera,’ iii. (on British Museum copy vi.) 44. 
Mrs. Ady is probably right in her surmise 
that the painter who in the Duke of Milan’s 
estimation had no equal was no other than 
Leonardo da Vinci. The passage quoted 
above has, however, hitherto escaped the 
notice of his hiographers. 4 L. K. 


Caut.—The following advertisement ap- 
peared in the Globe of 24 July, 1903 :— 

**CauL.—Large Male Caul for Sale ; no reasonable 
offer refused.—Address Mrs. S. Harris, Broadlane, 
Bracknell, Berks.” 

Surely the name should be Gamp, not 
Harris. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 

Curious Curistian NamMes.—No collection 
of these having lately appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
I venture to send a few, noted at various 
times :— 

Abdiel, 7’imes, 23 June, 1882 (?). 

Abednego.—Authority uncertain. 

Abiezer, Standard, 12 June, 1901. 

Adiganz, Standard, 17 March, 1903, p. 5, 


col. 7. 
Almyra, 7'*mes, 7 January, 1882. 
Aquila, 7'imes, 7 February, 1882. 
| Asenath, borne by a patient in the Chelten- 
jham Hospital, and also found in Standard, 
May, 1897. 
| Asphodel, Morning Post, 1 March, 1888, 
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Bion, 25 June, 1894.—Authority uncertain. 

Cindiniah.— Ditto. 

Cuckoo, Standard, 9 May, 1898. 

Cymbeline, Standard, 25 November, 1903. 

Darius, Guardian, 2 July, 1884. 

Demosthenes, 7%mes, 30 January, 1882. 

Donatilla, Standard, 2 June, 1903. 

Dorinda Cassandra, 7'imes, 12 February, 
1895. 

Evacustes, Standard, 4 September, 1890, 
p- 2, col. 8 (foot). 

Gam, 7'imes, 6 January, 1882. 

Idonea, 7'imes, 4 February, 1882. 

Jugurtha, Standard, 2 August, 1897, and 
21 October, 1898. 

Kenaz, 7'imes, 9 August, 1898. 

Kerenhappuch, 7'imes, 28 November, 1884. 

Lois, Morning Post, 1 March, 1888. 

Lysander, 7'imes, 6 or 7 August, 1900. 

Marmion, Standard, 21 April, 1900. 

Neptune, given as having been born at 
sea, Gloucestershire Echo, 10 December, 1903. 

Oriana, Standard, 3 November, 1903. 

Othniel, between 14 and 19 May, 1894.— 
Authority uncertain. 

Pamela, name of a patient at the Chelten- 
ham Hospital. 

Parmenas, borne by an artisan at Henbury, 
Bristol. 

Phosphor, Standard, 29 June, 1903. 

Puah.— Authority uncertain. 

Venice, Vorning Post, 1 March, 1888. 

Zelpa, 7'imes, 31 December, 1880. 


There was once a patient in the Chelten- | 
ham Hospital with the name of Omega ; also | 


one with that of Thermuthias. I have a slight 
acquaintance with a lady, one of whose Chris- 
tian names is Alpha. A man named Deborah 
Haris appeared at Worship Street Police 
Court, 8 November, 1894. 
the name of Peter is noted by myself. Also 
Thalia appears in the Cheltenham Free Press, 
19 October, 1899. But Ohe iam satis ! 
P. J. F. 

“ ACERBATIVE.”—I see this word is not in 
the ‘N.E.D.’ It was used by the late Lord 
Salisbury some years back in a public speech 
with reference to the hostile tone of some of 
our continental critics. I have not got the 
reference by me, but no doubt some reader 
can supply it. A. T. K. 


“TUNNELIST”: “ TUNNELISM.”—These words 
occur in a rare tract entitled ‘Observations 
on the Intended Tunnel beneath the River 
Thames,’ by Charles Clark, F.S.A. (Graves- 
end, 1799). They are to be found in the 
following expressions: “the tunnelist and 
his friends” and “a complete system of 
tunnelism.” L. L. K 


A female with | 


@ucrics. 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
. order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


Sr. Brincer’s Bower.—In Spenser's ‘Shep- 
heards Calender, Julye,’ occur the lines 
(37-44) :— 

In evill houre thou hentest in hond 
Thus holy hylles to blame, 
For sacred unto saints they stond, 
And of them han theyr name. 
St. Michels Mount who does not know, 
That wardes the Westerne coste ? 
And of St. Brigets bowre, I trow, 
All Kent can rightly boaste. 
Where is, or was, St. Briget’s Bowre? From 
the context it was evidently a hill well 
known toall Kent, either from its conspicuous- 
ness or from some other distinction. For the 
mere fact that it bore the name of a saint 
would hardly justify the statement here 
made of it. So far as I see, no editor of 
Spenser has commented on the name, and 
some distinguished local antiquaries and his- 
torians have confessed their ignorance of the 
locality. Is the name, then, quite lost? And 
if so, can conjecture adduce any hill to 
which the name St. Briget’s Bowre would 
be for any reason applicable? Bower is, of 
course, not necessarily a place overarched 
with shrubs or foliage; the word has also 
signified a cottage, dwelling, or abode, a 
booth, and a chamber. But it would seem 
to follow that a hill so named must have 
been distinguished by a bower of some kind 
dedicated to St. Bridget. Perhaps it was a 
sacred spot, dismantled or at the 
Reformation, the very name of which has ; 
since been forgotten, although it was evi- 
dently very well known in 1579. But in this 
case there would surely be other references 
to it, in sixteenth-century or earlier literature 
or records. I venture to ask “all Kent” to - 
aid in the identification of the locality, but 4 
shall be satisfied if even one man or maid of 
Kent furnishes a certain answer. 


J. A. H. Murray. 


*‘Memorrs or A Stromacu.’— Does any 

reader know the authorship of a humorous we 
little book, which was published anonymously, 
I think, about inete-ine years ago, with the 
title “ Memoirs of a Stomach. Edited by a 
Minister of the Interior”? It is brought to 
mind by the fact that, in the pantomime 
at Drury Lane, the king’s cook is called 
“Minister of the Interior” as well as “‘ Little 
Mary,” a very obvious association. 


W. R. G. 
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‘Worke ror Curtters.’—‘ Worke for Cut- 
lers ; or, a Merry Dialogue betweene Sword, 
Rapier, and Dagger,’ first acted ‘‘ in Shew in 
the famous Vniuersitie of Cambridge,” and 
reacted on 23 July, 1903, at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, is being given once more at the 
Hall of Gray’s Inn on the 7th inst. Is there 
any programme of the performance of this 
or any similar work in Cambridge or else- 
where? A. Forses Srevexrne, F.S.A. 


any one tell me 
if there is an earlier playbill (or announce- 
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ment of any form of show) in existence than 
that of 1708—the date of the earliest play- | 
bill at the British Museum? I want one to | 
serve as a model for the programme of the 
reproduction of a play of 1615. 
A. Forses Srevexrine, F.S.A. | 

Str Joun Vauenan, Kyr., P.C., went to) 
Ireland and had lands granted to him A.D. | 
1600. Was Governor of Londonderry a.p. 
1601-43. His only daughter married the 
Hon. Sir Frederick Hamilton, son of Lord 
Paisley by the Hon. Margaret Seton. Can 
anybody tell me his origin and the names of 
his father, mother, and wife? 

H. 8S. Vape-WALPOLE. 
101, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W. 


Osut Sunpay.—I cull the following from 
the Daily Mail of 5 October, 1903 :— 

“The quaint and ancient ceremony ordered to 
be observed upon the occasion of Obiit Sunday by 
Henry VII., Edward VI., Queen Elizabeth, and 
Charles II. at St. George's Chapel, Windsor Castle, 
took place at the morning service yesterday. The 
clergy, military knights, and choir walked in pro- 
cession through the nave, and entered the choir by 
the beautifully carved folding doors underneath the 
organ gallery. Bishop Barry delivered an interest- 
ing statement as to the royal founders and other | 
benefactors. The Dean of Windsor also preached | 
a special sermon.” 
Further information respecting the origin of | 
this ceremony, of which I can find no account | 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ will be thankfully received. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. | 

71, Brecknock Road. 
Cuavcer’s Tome 1x WestMINsTER ABBEY. | 
—On the authority of the inscription on this 
tomb, and of Stow’s ‘Survey,’ Pits, and Ant. | 
Wood, we have always given the credit of its 
erection or restoration to Nicholas Brigham ; 
but a contemporary of his, writing late in | 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the Rev. Robert 


.in the handwriting of Dr. Harbin. 
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this Hickeman was? None of the Hickmans 
in the series of Domestic State Papers and 
Privy Council Records or in Hennessy seems 
to fit him. In one point Commaunder’s text 
of the epitaph is better than Brigham’s, as 
given by Skeat, ‘Chaucer’s Works,’ i. xlvii, 
for 1400 is clearly the date mortis of the poet, 
and not his vite. Commaunder has also the 
two Latin lines by Surigonius of Milan :— 

“Carmina Epitaphica magistri Hickeman, Audi- 
toris, composita Anno domini 1556, in _Laudem 
Galfridi Chaucer, que denuo super ipsius Tumulum 
renovari fecit et inecribi in Monasterio westmo- 
nasteriensi, et ipsum Tumulum suis Expensis 
decorari et repingi procuravit. 

Qui fuit Anglorum Vates ter maximus olim, 

Galfridus Chaucer conditur hoc Tumulo: 

Annum in queras Domini, Si tempora mortis, 

Ecce Note subsunt, que tibi cuncta notent. 
25 Octobris, Anno 1400 
Galfridus Chaucer, Vates et Fama Poesis 
Matern, hac sacra sum tumulatus Humo.” 

N. Brigham was a “teller” of the Ex- 
chequer, which would be an “auditor,” I 
suppose. This helps us to believe that he 
did not wrongfully take the credit of Hick- 
man’s verses and pious act. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 

(See the articles in the Atheneum of 9 and 
30 August and 25 October, 1902.] 


Sratve sy Joun or Botocna.—I have a 

ket-book of 1704 which has notes in it 
Among 
them is the following :— 

** The Cain & Abel on y® staircase at Buckingham 
house was made by John de Bologna, a sculptor of 
the 2" class. It formerly belonged to the old Duke 
of Buckingham & was bought by the present Duke 
some years ago for 500/. It is worth 1,000/. as 
Cavalier David has assured me.” 

Where is this statue now? E. M. 

“CoLLecTIONER.” —In some of the old 
parish registers in East Anglia one some- 
times meets with the foregoing term, and 
our best dictionaries throw no light on it. 
It occurs generally in the portion allotted 
to deaths, after some aged person’s name. 
Am I correct in assuming the deceased 
derived benefit from the church collection? 
or does it refer to one we should now term 
a sidesman—one who assists in taking the 
collection ? Wa. JAGGARD. 


Mary Srvuart.—I should be greatly 
obliged if any of your readers could give 
me information about the bust of Mary 


Commaunder (died 1613), says that one | Stuart which is now in the Louvre. Is it, 
**Hickeman, auditor,” wrote the Latin epi- | for instance, suppos 
taph on the tomb, and got the “tumulus” 

decorated and repainted. See the Egerton | 
MS. 2642, cf. 213. Can any one tell me who) 


ed to be authentic? and 


by whom was it executed ? 
Another thing which has puzzled a — 
many is, When was the cap with wired lace 
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edging adopted as part of her costume? and 
did she wear it in Scotland? One more 
question, Un what authority is it said that 
she was painted by Peter Pourbus? Are 
any examples of her portrait by this artist 
known to exist in this country ? 
H. H. Craw ey. 
Stowe-nine-Churches Rectory, Weedon. 


“HEeaRDLOME”: Heecu.”—A Court Roll 
of an Oxfordshire manor, dated in 1604, con- 
tains the following regulation or order :— 

“Item. Yt ys ordered in lyke manner that no 

man within the Mannor shall putt or suffer to goe 
into any parte of the feylde any calfes untill 
Lammas, and then there the calfes to be kept with 
the heard amonge the heardlome of bease until 
harvest be in, upon penaltie to forfeyt to the lord 
for every one which shall herein offend for every 
default, vjd.” 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly explain 
the meaning of “heardlome of bease”? 
“Bease” signifies, no doubt, ** beasts” ; but 
can “ heardiome ” mean lamb pens or folds ? 

Another order in the same Court Roll 
refers to “land in the new heech.” What is 
“*heech ”? Epmunp T. BEew ey. 


Picture or Knicut Armour.—At the 
“ Duke’s Head Hotel,” Ham Street, Kent, I 
have found a small panel on copper, very 
much in the style of Antonio Moro’s ‘ Tailor’ 
in the National Gallery, representing a 
bearded, middle-aged man in armour and 
cloak, with a ruff, somewhat high, and wear- 
ing both round his neck—by a gold chain (?) 
—and embroidered on his black cloak a red 
Maltese cross outlined with a single gold 
thread or fillet. What order of knighthood 
would this be? and who is the probable 
artist? The picture was bought by the land- 
lord some years ago at a village sale from an 
old native of Ham Street, in whose possession 
it had been for some time. H. 


Henry Freperick AND WALTER LocKHART 
Hott.—The former gentleman appears to 
have possessed a considerable collection of 
relics of Gustavus Adolphus and kindred 
matters. He died at King’s Road, Clapham 
Park, on 15 April, 1871. He apparently had 
a brother Walter Lockhart Holt. Is any- 
thing known of the latter? 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 


_ Perstan Parntines.—I have lately come 
into possession of two Persian paintings, the 
one representing the portrait of a man, the 
other of two women. There is an inscription 


above each picture, which has been translated 
to me as follows—over the man, “Ali Adil 
Shah, the Lesser”; over the two women, 


readers give me any particulars about the 
rsonages named ? ere was an Ali Adil, 
know, who succeeded his uncle Nadir as 
Shah of Persia in 1747; but would he be 
referred to as “ the Lesser”? and if not, who 
was the man whose portrait [have? Ishould 
ped value any information whatever about 
im and about the queens. R. M. L. 


Penritu.—May I ask where was Penrith 
mentioned as a suffragan see in the Act of 
Henry VIII. (I think it is spelt Penrethe)? 
Also where is the town of Pereth in the same 
Act? John Bird was consecrated Bishop of 
Penrith by Archbishop Cranmer. 
W. 8S. Lacu-SzyrMa. 

Barkingside Vicarage. 

(Penrith is still pronounced Perith in the North, 
See 9 S. xi. 328, 411, 471; xii. 75.) 


Queen Hetena.—Has any Queen Helen 
entered London since the age of the Empress 
Helena (mother of Constantine the Great, 
who probably was here) until Helena, Queen 
of Italy, passed in state to the Guildhall in 
1903? It is said the Empress Helena was 
also a Dalmatian (in spite of the British 
legend of her being daughter of King Coel of 
Colchester). Ifso, the coincidence is singular, 
for Queen Helena is a Montanigrene, born 
near Dalmatia. W. S. Lacu-SzyrMa. 


Serrinc or Precious Srones.—In Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ The Devil is an Ass,’ acted first, I 
think, in 1616, the goldsmith, Gilthead, 
speaking of a precious stone, says, “ He’s set 
without a foil too.” Jewels set, as it is called, 
a jour (that is, without a back or foil) were 
not, I believe, common before the end of the 
eighteenth century; but I should be glad to 
be enlightened on the subject by any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who are learned in the 
matter. BURGHCLERE. 


JAPANESE Carps.—In which of the in- 
numerable works on Japan can I fin 
described the various kinds of Japanese play- 
ing cards? I have a pack of forty-eight 
cards, which, I understand, consists of twelve 
suits (four cards each) representing the 
months of the year. They appear to bear 
the following emblems: (1) pines and a stork, 
(2) plum-blossom and some bird, (3) cherry- 
blossom and a curtain, (4) wistaria and a 
cuckoo, (5) flags, (6) peonies and a butterfly, 
(7) clover and a boar, (8) eularia, geese, the 
moon, (9) chrysanthemum and a cup, (10) 
maple-leaves and a deer, (11) rain, a swallow, 
a willow, a frog, a man with an umbrella, 
(12) paullownia and the pheenix. 


“Queens Bonti Haroun.” Can any of your 


AMES PLATT, Jun. 
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Reglies. 
GRENADIER GUARDS. 
(9 S. xii. 484.) 

Wir the exception of the recently raised 
regiment of Irish Guards, there is hardly a 
regiment in the British service which owes its 
present designation to thedate of its inception, 
therefore there is nothing extraordinary in 
the fact of the Grenadier Guards receiving 
such a title from the Regent on 29 July, 1815, 
as a reward for their defeat of the Grenadiers 
of the French Imperial Guards at Waterloo. 

The present Grenadier Guards take pre- 
cedence in our army, as a regiment, since 
1660, when a standing force was originated 
after the Restoration, and has remained 
under the same constitution ever since. 
Charles IL, in consequence of the “ Fifth 
Monarchy” outbreak, issued an order for a 
new regiment to be raised (all the Cromwellian 
troops having been disbanded by Act of 
Parliament), which consisted of twelve com 


In Sandford’s ‘History of the Coronation 
of James II.’ the costume of a grenadier is 
described, showing that he wore the conical 
cap, and that, in addition to a carbine and 
cartouch-box, he carried a grenade pouch, a 
sword, a hammer, and a hatchet. 

There is a plate in the Archeological 
Journal showing a grenadier preparing to 
throw the grenade. The plate depicts a 
soldier of 1745, and as the grenade is held 
in the hand, it would seem that, after all, the 
manual projection of the missile was found 
as reliable as the mortar, and it was doubt 
less more convenient. The soldier holds the 
grenade as though he were about to throw 
an overhand ball at cricket. 

Although hand grenades were long ago 
abolished from the army, great use was made 
of them during the siege of Mafeking. 

Whilst on the subject of the Guards, it is 
as well to note that although the Coldstreams 
come next in seniority to the Grenadiers, 
their origin is actually older than that of the 
latter regiment, for whilst in the act of being 


panies of 100 men each, and was designated | disbanded under Monk, they were brought 
“the King’s Regiment of Foot Guards,” the|into the army establishment as the Cold- 


king himself being its first colonel. 


It was|stream Regiment of Foot Guards. 


The fol- 


subsequently known as the Ist Foot Guards | lowing anecdote shows why they retained 
until 1815, when it received, as already stated,| their name of Coldstream. After the Re- 
its title of Ist or Grenadier Regiment of Foot | storation the three regiments of Guards were 
Guards, now shortened to Grenadier Guards. | assembled on Tower Hill to take the oath 
As a matter of fact, Charles had raised a| of allegiance, and as a sign of repudiation of 


regiment in Flanders in 1656, known as 
the Royal Regiment of Guards, under the 
coloneley of Lord Wentworth. 
this regiment was disbanded through in- 
ability to maintain it, most of those who had 
served were enrolled in another 
raised and commanded by Col. John Russell, 
which eventually became absorbed into the 
King’s Regiment of Foot Guards. 

The grenade, as a weapon of war, was in- 
vented at Granada in 1594, and the soldiers 
who carried and threw these missiles were 
termed grenadiers. They were not intro- 
duced into our army until 1677, when a num- 
ber of picked men in each regiment were so 
armed, and termed the Ist or Grenadier 
Company. The Guards and all other regi- 
ments had such companies, and later on, in 
1693, the Horse Grenadier Guards were 
raised. From Evelyn’s ‘ Diary, under date 
29 June, 1678, I extract the following :— 

“ Now were brought into service a new sort of 
soldiers, called grenadiers, who were dexterous in 
flinging hand-grenades, every one having a pouchful. 
They had furred caps with coped crowns like janis- 
saries, which made them look very fierce; and some 
had long hoods hanging down behind, as we picture 
Pols, their clothing likewise piebald—red and 
yellow.” 


regiment | 


the Commonwealth they were ordered to lay 
down their arms. Having obeyed this order 


Although | with alacrity, they were then commanded by 


the king to take them up in his service as 
the first, second, and third regiments of Foot 
Guards. The first and third did so, with 
cheers, but the second stood firm. ‘Why 
does your regiment hesitate?” inquired the 
king of General Monk. ‘‘ May it please your 
Majesty,” said the stern old soldier. saluting. 
“the Coldstreams are your Majesty’s devoted 
servants, but after the services they have 
rendered your Highness, they cannot consent 
to be second to any regiment.” “They are 
right,” said the king, “and they shall be second 
to none. Let them take up arms as my Cold- 
stream Regiment of Foot Guards.” These 
words had a magical effect ; the arms were 
raised amid frantic cries of ** Long live the 
king!” Since that time the motto of the 
regiment has been “ Nulli secundus.” 

The Scots Guards, so named, were formed 
in Scotland under the command of the Earl 
of Linlithgow in 1662, and consisted of only 
five companies. In 1713 they were known 


‘as the 3rd Regiment of Foot Guards. In 


1831 the regiment was designated the Scots 


| Fusilier Guards; and it was only a short 
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time previous to the death of Queen Victoria 
that she restored to them their original name 
of Scots Guards. THORNE GEORGE. 


British Grenadiers date from 1677, first asa 
few specially trained men, and immediately 
afterwards as a whole company, in each 
regiment. Evelyn mentions having seen 
some of them at the camp at Hounslow in 
1678. A regimental drinking song of some 
dozen stanzas, dated 1681, commemorates the 
heroic deeds of the Grenadier Company of 
the First Royals—“ the brave Granadeers,” 
“the brave Scottish boys.” Chappell, in his 
‘ National Airs,’ says that the march known 
as ‘ The British Grenadiers’ is two hundred 
years old. A very rare book is ‘ The Grena- 
dier’s Exercise of the Grenado in H.M. First 
Regiment of Foot Guards,’ 1745. W. 8. 


It would be easy to infer from Mr. Norta’s 
remarks that the name of ‘ grenadier” as 
applied to those soldiers of the line who 
practised the use of the hand-grenade was 
unknown until 1815. Before this, however, it 
was generally customary for every battalion 
of foot to possess a company of Grenadiers, 
who were first known in the British service 
in 1685, and first instituted in France in 1667, 
where four or five only were allotted to each 
company. (See Ch. James’s ‘ Military Dict.,’ 
1816.) In the Weekly Journal of 29 January, 
1722, is the announcement that ‘‘ the Grena- 
diers of the Army in Hide-Park are before 
their decamping to perform an Exercise of 
throwing Hand-Grenadoes, &c., before his 
Majesty.” There were two troops of Horse 
Grenadier Guards in England, the first being 
raised in 1693, and the command given to 
Lieut.-General Cholmondeley ; and the second 
in 1701, commanded by Lord Forbes. Horse 
Grenadiers were first established in France 
by Louis XIV. in 1676, and formed into 
squadrons. 

“Wednesday the several Troops of Horse and 
Horse-Grenadier Guards, incamp’d in Hyde Park, 
were muster'd.”— Weekly Journal, 25 Aug., 1722. 

**We hear that on Friday last, about twenty 
Gentlemen of the Second Troop of Horse Grena- 
diers, have been discharg’d on Account of their 
Age, or being under Size, or some such Reasons, 
and not for disaffection to the Government, or 
Misdemeanors ; and that a certain Sum of Money 
was order’d for each of them as a Compensation ; 
however one of those Gentlemen shot himself that 
evening.” —Jbid., 22 Oct., 1723. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAeL. 


by his wife Isabel, daughter of John Ripes, 
Alderman; but pedigrees and _ historians 
alike differ with regard to his parentage. He 
married firstly a wife Margaret, who was 
buried in St. Peter’s, Cheapside, and by 
whom he had one daughter, Margaret, who 
married Nicholas Jennyngs in 1526, and 
afterwards became the wife of Lord Edmund 
Howard, Marshal of Horse in the battle of 
Flodden, a son of Thomas, second Duke of 
Norfolk, and father(by his wife Joyce,daughter 
of Richard Colepepper) of Queen Catharine 
Howard. Sir John Mundy married secondly, 
before 1514, Julyan, daughter of Sir William 
Browne, Lord Mayor 1513-14, by his first 
wife Katherine, daughter of Sir Edmund 
Shaw, Lord Mayor 1482-3, and by this 
marriage he had several children. Having 
been knighted at Whitehall in 1529, Sir John 
Mundy died in 1537, and his will (proved 
P.C.C. in the same year) contains many 
genealogical data. In it he mentions his 
children Vincent, John, Nicholas, William, 
Mildred, Anne, Elizabeth, and ‘ Margeret 
Hawarde” his daughter. By codicil, dated 
a month later than the will, he appoints 
“my lorde of Norff” to be overseer to his 
daughter “Anne Darcy and her husband 
Thomas Darcy, and to Anthonye Darcy, 
father of the said Thomas, and to the child 
that the said Anne is conceived w"".” 


Dame Julyan Mundy, widow of the Lord 
Mayor, died in the same year, 1537, and, 
together with her husband and his first wife, 
was buried at “St. Peter's in Chepe.” Her 
will (proved 1537, P.C.C.) is valuable genea- 
logical evidence. Of Sir John Mundy’s sons, 
Vincent (will proved P.C.C. 1573; slain by 
one of his own children, according to all 
xedigrees) succeeded to the property of 
Markeaton, co. Derby, which has remained 
in the family from the year 1516 until the 
present day. Thomas was Prior of Bodmin 
(will proved P.C.C. 1554), and is probably 
identical with the Thomas Monndaie” of 
Wriothesley’s Chronicle, who was condemned 
to death for having preserved as a relic and 
conveyed across the water the left arm of 
John Houghton, who suffered death for 
treason, denying the king’s supremacy. Of 
the remaining sons of the Lord Mayor little 
has been ascertained. Anne and Elizabeth 
married respectively Thomas Darcy of Tolles- 
hunt (second wife) and Sir John (?) Tyrrell 
of Heron. The Lord Mayor’s name occurs 
several times in the Calendars of Patent 


Munpy S. xii. 485).—Sir John Mundy, 
goldsmith, of London, was Lord Mayor | 
in the years 1522-3. He is stated to! 
have been a son of Sir John Mundy, Kat., | 


Rolls, and is associated with the suppression 
of the May Day riot of 1517, when the Lon- 
doners resented an invasion of alien workers 
skilled in the silk trade. Roger Mundy, 
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brother to Sir John Mundy, was likewise a 
goldsmith, and married a wife Elizabeth. 
By will dated 1562 (proved P.C.C. 1562) he 
left to his son Nicholas “my gowne faced 
with budge[badger !] and furred with lambe.” 
He refers to his other son John, and daugh- 
ters Margery and Elizabeth. 

No connexion is claimed in any family 

igrees between Anthony Munday, drama- 
tist, and the Mundys of Derbyshire. 
DryDEN Munpy. 

Hove, Sussex. 

(Mr. E. H. Dr. Forsnaw, and Mr. 
W. D. Prxx are thanked for short replies. 


“A GALLANT CAPTAIN,” &c, (9 8. xii. 506). 
—The reference is to the third verse of the 
‘Elegy on the Death of Jean Bon St. André’ 
in the well-known Anti-Jacobin. The correct 
quotation is as under :— 

Poor John was a gallant captain, 
In battles much delighting: 
He fled full soon 
On the first of June— 
But he bade the rest keep fighting. 
A note to the edition, by Charles Edmonds 
(1851), of the poetry in that work, states that, 
‘“*having been appointed [by the French 
Government] to remodel the Republican navy, 
he was present at the action of 1 June, 1794, 
in which he showed excessive cowardice.” 
G. E. C. 

(Mr. A. R. MALDEN and Mr. A. F. Rogsrys also 

supply the reference to the Anti-Jacobin. ] 


Lone Lease (9 S. xii. 25, 134, 193, 234, 
449, 513).—An old house at the corner of 
North Street and Taprell’s Lane (Lostwithiel, 
Cornwall) bears a granite tablet with this 
inscription : “Walter Kendall, of Lostwithiel, 
was founder of this house in 1638, hath a 
lease for three thousand years, which hath 
beginning the 29th of September, Anno 1632.” 

R. Barcuay-ALLARDICE. 

Lostwithiel. 


Rostn A Bossrn (9 8. xii. 503).—I sent a 
note on this rime several years since, but it 
never appeared. My maternal grandmother 
—a very old woman—used to sing it to us 
children sixty years ago. Her version differed 
from Mr. Ratciirre’s, but I remember dis- 
tinctly the first verse only. It ran :— 

Let's go a-hunting, says Robin to Bobbin ; 
Let’s go a-hunting, says Richard to Robin; 
Let’s go a-hunting, says Little John; 
Let’s go a-hunting, says every one. 
_ The mention of Little John is particularly 
interesting. Cc. C. B. 


MepicaL Barristers (9" §. xii. 485).—Dr. 
George Eugene Yarrow (an uncle of mine), 


who died on 25 November last, in his sixty- 
ninth year, was not only a_ well-known 
melee man, holding several public appoint- 
ments, but was also a barrister-at-law, Gotan a 
member of the Honourable Society of Gray’s 
Inn. For several years he held the judicial 
office of Deputy-Coroner for the North- 
Eastern Division of the County of London. 

G. Yarrow Batpock. 

South Hackney. 


In Ireland, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, one of the United Irish leaders, 
T. A. Emmet, was first a physician and after- 
wards a barrister. See Madden’s ‘ Lives and 
Times of the United Irishmen,’ vol. iii. pp. 28, 
32, 33, 34. FRANCESCA. 

— ATKINSON in his query implies that Mr. 
Edward Pollock is no longer living. Such is not 
the case, and we regret that we were unable to 
correct our correspondent. } 


Ricuarp Nasu (9 §. xi. 445 ; xii. 15, 116, 
135, 272, 335, 392, 493).—I regret my failure to 
understand the drift of Mr. ANTHONY 
Tucker's letter. The point at issue was 
whether a statue or a picture was erected in 
Nash's honour in the Pump Room at Bath. 
Goldsmith, in the first edition of his ‘ Life,’ 
stated that a statue was placed in the Pump 
Room between the busts of Newton and 
Pope. In the second edition, in which the 
errors of the first were corrected, he stated 
that a picture of Nash was placed in 
Wiltshire’s Ballroom, between the busts of 
Newton and Pope. while the statue was 
erected in the Pump Room. This point, there- 
fore, may be considered settled. Mr. TucKER 
says that six verses of a poem by Jane 
Brereton were published in 1744, the last verse 
being “similar to both versions of the last 
verse of the epigram in Goldsmith’s first and 
second editions.” Now as Goldsmith’s first 
edition named a statue, and the second edition 
a picture, it is difficult to see how a third 
version could be “similar” to both these 
versions, which vary in an essential point. 
But I shall be grateful if Mr. Tucker can 
throw more light either on the picture or the 
epigram. As I am shortly leaving England 
for some months, I am unable to look into 
this question myself. W. F. Prrpeaux. 


“Tue Consut or Gop” (9 8. xii. 506).— 
This occurs in the last two lines of the epitaph 
on Gregory the Great and refers to him :— 

Hisque Dei Consul factus letare triumphis: 
Nam mercedem operum jam sine fine tenes. 
The epitaph is given by Bede, whose ‘ His- 
tory’ ends with 731. In 729 Gregory, who 


had been buried in the atrium of St. Peter’s, 
was translated within the church, and pos- 
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sibly the epitaph belongs to that time. But| Smaxkespeare’s ScHotarsnip (9 §. xii. 


Gregorovius (‘Rome in the Middle Ages,’ ii. 
99 note, Eng. trans.) says : “A good inscrip- 
tion was later placed in his honour. This 
was composed by Petrus Oldradus, Arch- 
bishop of Milan and Secretary of Adrian I.” 
Adrian was Pope 772-95, and therefore the 
epitaph (or inscription — assuming their 
identity), if composed by Oldradus, must 


have been written by him whilst quite a/| 


young ecclesiastic. Perhaps some reader of 


‘N. & Q.’ can say what Oldradus was doing | 


about 730. C. S. Warp. 


“ CoNSTANTINE Pessie” (9 xii. 506).— 
This is a name ironically applied to the 
enormous dolmen of granite, weighing 750 
tons, which existed in the parish of St. Con- 
stantine, Cornwall, until (1 think) the late 
seventies, when it was destroyed by opera- 
tions in an adjacent quarry. It is minutely 
described and figured by Borlase in his quaint 
‘History of Cornwall’; and a description will 
be found also, with a woodcut, in Cyrus 
Redding’s ‘ Illustrated Itinerary of the 
County of Cornwall,’ 1842, p. 135. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEws. 

(Dr. Forsuaw sends a long extract from vol. ii. 
p. 453 of ‘The Beauties of England and Wales’ 
(Longman, 1801); and Mr C. 8S. Warp refers to 
the inscribed Constantine Stone found at St. Hilary, 
Cornwall, in 1853.) 


MarriaGe Hovse (9 8. xii. 428, 509). — 
Miss PoLLarp says that the Marriage House 
at Braughing has been pulled down. It is 
generally stated to have been destroyed some 

uarter of a century ago; but I do not think 
this was the case. The very interesting old 
half-timbered house on the south side of the 
churchyard, now divided into tenements, is, 
I feel certain, the original building. 

Another Wedding House was at Anstey. 
It stood partly upon the lord’s waste and 

rtly in the churchyard. At an inquisition 

eld at Hertford in 1630 it is stated that it 
was vos! given to the town of Anstey to 
keep the weddings of poor people who should 
be married in the said town. There had been 
therefore divers goods belonging to the said 
messuage and used at the said weddings, but 
of all such there remained only “ four great 
spytts,” all the rest having been consumed or 
lost. At that date it was apparently no 
longer used for weddings, but had become a 
rhouse and was both ‘‘noysome and 

Ithee.” It was pulled down quite a century 
ago, but the site is pointed out by the old 
people. W. B. Gerisa. 

(Dr. Forsuaw notes that the ‘ National Gazet- 
teer,’ 1868, states under ‘ Braughin’ that the Mar- 
riage House was given by Mr. Jenyns.] 


427).—It may be that my statement that 
“Mr. Churton Collins has proved that 
Shakespeare was one of the best Latin 
scholars who ever lived” needs qualification, 
and that the phrase “an excellent Latin 
scholar” should be substituted for the 
stronger expression. What Mr. Churton 
Collins says is :— 

“What has been demonstrated is that Shake- 
speare could read Latin, that in the Latin original 
he most certainly read Plautus, Ovid, and Seneca, 
that the Greek dramatists, and all those Greek 
authors, besides Plutarch, who appear to have 
| influenced him, were easily accessible to him...... in 
Latin translations.” 

And again :— 

“With some at least of the principal Latin 
authors he was intimately acquainted......and_ of 
the Greek classics in the Latin versions he had a 
remarkably extensive knowledge.” 

Mr. Harnes maintains that Shakespeare’s 
“knowledge of Latin cannot be properly 
tested until we can determine what part, if 
any, of ‘1 Henry VI.’ and what part of 
‘2 Henry VL,’ ‘3 Henry VI. ‘Taming of 
the Shrew,’ ‘Timon of Athens,’ and especially 
of ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ were his.” I fail to see 
this reasoning. Why not take the accepted 
* Shakespeare” dramas, as Mr.Churton Collins 
does, and prove the Latinity therein displayed? 
In the ‘Comedy of Errors’ we find that the 
author of the dramas was acquainted with 
the ‘ Mostellaria,’ ‘Trinummus, and ‘Miles 
Gloriosus, and, omitting the doubtful 
‘Titus Andronicus’ and the three parts of 
‘Henry VI.’ (which are “saturated with the 
tragedies of Seneca”), Mr. Collins proves 
| that in the undoubted ‘Richard LII..’ ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’ and ‘Much Ado’ the 
dramatist shows a knowledge of Horace ; 
and in ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Lear,’ ‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra,’ ‘Cymbeline, and ‘1 Henry IV.,’ a 
remarkable acquaintance with Juvenal. By 
/unmistakable parallelisms Mr. Collins has 

proved that thedramatist had read—in Latin 
translations — Plato’s ‘ Alcibiades’ and ‘ Re- 
| public,’ and also the principal tragedies of 
#Eschylus, and Euripides. Of 
| these parallelisms it is of interest to note 
'that Mr. Sidney Lee maintains that “such 
coincidences as have been detected between 
‘expressions in Greek plays and in Shake- 
| speare seem due to accident,” and that the 

are ‘*no more than curious accidents—proofs 
| of consanguinity of spirit.” This Mr. Collins 
‘directly and successfully controverts. He 
|says such a contention “is, of course, quite 
within the bounds of possibility,” but that 
“it is not with possibilities but with proba- 
bilities that investigators of this kind are 
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concerned.” A careful examination of the 
three articles in the Fortnightly for April, 
May, and July, 1903, will convince sceptics 
of the dramatist’s classical knowledge that 
Ben Jonson was a bit “too previous” when 
he stated that Shakespeare (if he referred to 
the author of the plays) had “ smalle Latin.” 

Opinions have changed, however, since the 
days of the critic Dennis, who wrote :— 

*“*He who allows Shakespeare had learning, and 
a learning with the ancients, ought to be looked 
upon as a detractor from the glory of Great 
Britain.” 

Very much on these lines run the remarks of 


a leader-writer in the Dai/y Vews, who, in| 


resenting Mr. Churton Collins’s arguments, 
stated 

“ It is right to say that in the article not alittle 
evidence is adduced to show that Shakespeare 
might conceivably have acquired the necessary 
«lassical knowledge in the grammar school at Strat- 
ford. There is nothing absolutely impossible in the 
supposition that he did so, except the strong evi- 
dence that, as a matter of fact, he did not. Had 
he done so, it is extremely hard to account for the 
opinion of his friends and contemporaries that he 
did not possess this knowledge.” 

It is evident that the theory of Dennis and 
Dr. Farmer—founded on the blunt assertion 
made to Drummond by Ben Jonson—that 
there is not a particle of classical know- 
ledge to be found in the plays, will die hard, 
if it ever dies. Of course the opinion of 
Aubrey is worth nothing that che under- 
stood Latin very well.” 

It seems ludicrous that Mr. Hares should 
condemn the dramatist’s Latinity because in 
* Troilus and Cressida’ the word Ariachne” 
appears for “Arachne.” But was that the 
fault of the writer of the plays? The 
Quartos and the Folio are full of typo- 
graphical errors, of which this is only an 
ordinary example, just- as in ‘The Merry 
Wives’ a clever compositor has puzzled com- 
mentators for all time with what the expres- 
sion “an-heires” is supposed to represent. 

Mr. Hatnes also refers to “two or three 
instances of false Latin in ‘ Love's Labour’s 
Lost.’” I find in this play—written a few 
years after Shakespeare left Stratford, the 
earliest of the dramatic series, and one so 
learned and scholarly in language and allu- 
sion that it is unfit for popular represen- 
tation—the following Latin words: “‘minime,” 
“ veni, vidi, vici,” ** videlicet,” “haud credo,” 
**in via,” “ facere,” “ ostentare,” “ bis coctus,” 
“terra,” perge,” “pia mater,’ “vir sapit, 
qui pauca loquitur,” “ mehercle,” “ Fauste, 
precor gelid& quando pecus omne sub umbra 
ruminat,” “lege, domine,” “caret,” “ pauca 
verba,’ “satis quod sufficit,” “novi hominem 


tanquam te,” “ne intelligis domine,” “* laus 
deo, bone intelligo” (corrected by Holofernes 
to “‘ bene”), “ videsne quis venit,” ‘* Video et 
gaudeo,” “ pueritia,” “exit.” All this dog- 
Latin is not intended to be classical Latin— 
the Latin of the writer—but the Latin of the 
pedantic Holofernes, of whom the author 
makes such splendid game, and who speaks 
of “the ear of cwlo” (for “celum”) and 
“imitari” (for “imitare,” perhaps another 
printer's error). But may all this not be 
intentional, instead of accidental, bad 
Latinity ? We have in the same play speci- 
mens of excellent Italian and French, all of 


them grammatically accurate, as is also the 
| case in the French dialogue of ‘Henry V.’ 
In similar manner the dramatist’s Latin 
| has been called in question because in ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice’ one line reads “ Stephano 
is my name” (why not, possibly, Stephano ?), 
and another, “ My friend Stephano signify, 
[ pray thee”; but against this we can set 
the pronunciation of “Stephano” in ‘The 
Tempest,’ where the word occurs nine times— 
five in prose and four in verse—in every one 
| of the latter the word being pronounced cor- 
rectly, “Stephiino.” To explain this dis- 
crepancy between the pronunciation in ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice’ and that in ‘The 
Tempest,’ an ingenious critic has maintained 
that Ben Jonson had in the interval in- 
formed Shakespeare how the word should be 
properly pronounced ! Very likely ! Obliging 
| “rare old Ben !” GEORGE STRONACH. 


BeyLe: STENDHAL (9 S. xii. 127).—Henri 
Bey le’s father, Joseph Chérubin Beyvle,assumed 
the title of nobility (“de”). Henri Beyle 
took the “de” about 1810, but abandoned it 

|later. See ‘Journal de Stendhal, 1801-14’ 
(Charpentier), Appendix, p. 470. 
J. C. 

“A FLEA IN THE EAR” (9° 8S. xii. 67, 138, 
196).—The following story, though not quite 

| relevant to the query, may interest some of 
| your readers :—- 
| The snapping-bug is able to enter the human 
lear and cause troubles. A man who had his ear 
lentered and lived in by an insect thought himself 
about to die, and lived in all sorts of extravagance, 
wasting whatever belonged to his family. After 
several years his fortunes were totally ruined, when 
the insect came out, putting a stop to the disorder, 
and being found to be this beetle.”—* Yuen-kien- 
lui-han,’ 1703, tom. viii. fol. 4b. 
Kumacusu MINAKATA, 
Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 
Historica Rime : Rayme S. xi. 209, 
330; xii. 33, 491).—The spelling +/me appears 
to be the more correct. The risk of its 


occurring where it might be taken for the 
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synonym of “ hoar-frost” is as small as that 
attached to rhyme as a spoken sound. In 
the 7'mes Literary Supplement of 18 Decem- 
ber, 1903, p. 365, it is pointed out that John 
Milton favoured the spelling rime. The 

ar ticle on ‘The Manuscript of “Paradise 
Lost”’ contains these words :— 

* And still more characteristic of the individual is 
the change of ‘rhime’ into ‘rime.’ This is one of 
the corrections that the printers ignored, and Bishop 
Pearce, noticing that in the preface Milton spells 
the word ‘rime ’six times without an /, conjectured 
that Milton had used the word where it occurs 
in the poem (l 16) in aspecial sense. A reference to 
this manuscript would have shown him that the 
inconsistency was not the poet’s.”’ 

Would not Milton bid us write “ poets”? Of 
what use is the apostrophe before thegenitival 
or possessive s? KE. S. Dopeson. 

[Mr. Hotpen MacMicuarr notes that “To a 
Walsheman for making a ryme, 10s.,” occurs among 


“ivy” tree that is referred to, but a yew 
(“yue”). In the Authorized Version it is a 
juniper tree that is named ; in the Revised 
Version the broom, much more likely trees, 
or rather bushes, than the “ivy” to sit 
under. R. B—r. 


Mr. CotemMan is, I think, mistaken. 
Nothing has been said, unless at other refer- 
ences than those given by him (9S. xii. 433), 
concerning the lines in question. The refer- 
ences to which he directs attention relate to 
the question of the priority of the oak over 
the ash, or vice versd, in leafing. 

It does not seem to have been noted by any 
of your correspondents that the lines 

The oak, the ash, and the bonny ivy tree 

Flourish bravely at home in my own country, 
are the burden of an old ballad, a black- 


letter copy of which is in the Roxburghe 


Henry VIL's Privy Purse expenses (8. Bentley's | collection (see ‘Roxburghe Ballads,’ 1893, 


* Excerpta Historica,’ 183}, p. 101).) 


“MAIS ON REVIENT TOUJOURS ” (9% S. xii" 
308).—The words “On revient toujours 4 ses 
premieres amours” are quoted by several 
authorities as a French proverb, and pro- 
bably Etienne, in ‘ Joconde,’ merely intended 
to quote the proverb. The following lines, 
from an ode by Lebrun (died 1807) entitled 
‘Mes Souvenirs, ou les Deux Rives de la 
Seine,’ are at all events of earlier date than | 

Joconde’ :— 
_ Ce premier sentiment de l'ime 
Laisse un long souvenir que rien ne peut user ; 
Et c’est dans la premiére flamme | 
Quest tout le nectar du baiser. 

If the idea were taken literally, it might 
be referred perhaps to Pliny’s ‘ Hist. Nat.,’ 
x. 63, where he says: “Cervi vicissim ad | 
alias transeunt, et ad priores redeunt” ; but | 
the French proverb is generally held to mean 
that one returns to one’s first love en souvenir | 
only. Another proverb has it that “II ne 
faut pas revenir sur ses premi¢res amours, ni 
aller voir la rose qu’on a admirée la veille.” 
Probably th’s advice should be taken lite- 
rally. Cf. “Toujours souvient 4 Robin de 
ces tlites,’ another French proverb. 

: The first paragraph of ch. xii. of Scott’s 

Peveril of the Peak’ contains some remarks 
that are perhaps pertinent to the question. 
Epwarp LaTHAM. 


Oak, Tae Asu, AND THE Ivy (9% §. | 
Xi. 328, 433, 492).—To a Northerner “bonny 
ivy tree” is, as I have said, meaningless, 
simply because he would not say that the 
ivy, whether a tree or bush or what not, was 
‘bonny, which the mountain ash is. The 
quotation given by C.C. B. from Wickliff’s 
Bible is beside the question, as it is not an 


ithe verses will also be found in William 


ed. by J. Woodfall Ebsworth, vol. vii. p. 168). 
The proper title of the ballad is ‘The 
Northern Lassie’s Lamentation ; or, the 
Unhappy Maid’s Misfortune.’ The whole of 


Chappell's ‘Popular Masic of the Olden 
Time,’ vol. ii. p. 457. Here also the burden 
of the ballad is 

The oak, and the ash, and the bonnie ivy tree. 

Another black-letter ballad, in the Douce 
collection, p. 135, is entitled * The Lancashire 
Lovers ; or, the Merry Wooing of Thomas 
and Betty,’ &c. (early Charles IT.), and this 
also has the burden as first quoted above. 
(See English Music,’ by William 
Chappell, new edition by H. Ellis Wool- 
dridge, 1893, vol. i. pp. 276-7.) 

J. MacMIcHaett. 

Dororuy Nutr (9 §. xii. 387).—Sir Henry 

Blunt, Bt., married, March, 1724, a Dorothy 


| Nutt, daughter of William Nutt, of Walt- 


hamstow, Essex. Sir Henry was great-great- 
grandfather of Major Edward W alter Blunt, 
who married the Countess of Cromartie. 


Rupine THE Brack Ram (9 §. xii. 483).— 
Collinson’s ‘ History of Somerset’ quotes this 
“ancient custom” in the manor of Kilmers- 
don: and I have an engraving of it 
which was given to me many years ago by 
the former steward of that manor. The 
widow in my print is seated astride in the 
orthodox fashion: she is attired in a dress 
which the artist evidently meant to represent 
as of the Elizabethan era, but I am pretty 
sure the date of the engraving is not earlier 
than the end of the seventeenth century. 
The name of the publisher has unfortunately 
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been cut off the print, below which appear 
the words “Custom of Riding the Black 
Ram.’ H—n. 


This old manorial custom is probably of 
far higher antiquity than the illustrated 
broadside alluded to by L. L. K. would 
appear to indicate, for there is an account of 
it in Cowel’s ‘Interpreter; or, Law Dic- 
tionary,’ the first edition of which appeared 
in 1607. Whether it is to be found in this 
first edition, however, I cannot with certainty 
say, but it probably is, and it certainly is in 
the edition of 1727. The passage referring 
to the widow should be: ‘*The widow 
shall have her Free bench in all [not “ hall”) 
his Copyhold Lands” (7.e., in the lands of 
the customary tenant deceased). “The like 
custom,” continues Cowel, ‘‘there is in the 
Manor of Chaddleworth in the same County ; 
in that of Torre, in Devonshire, and other 
Parts of the West” (vide ‘ Free-Bench’); and 
in Blount’s ‘ Law Dict.,’ 1717, in the Reading- 
Room copy at the British Museum, is what 
appears to be a contemporary MS. note, 
which is added to the article on ‘Free- 
bench,’ stating that “in effect the same 
custom is in the manor of Leichland,” in the 
county of “Gloucester” (query the chapelry 
of Leighland in Somersetshire, or Lechlade 
in Gloucestershire). Seealso Tomlins’s ‘ Law 
Dict.,’ and the Spectator, No. 614. Lysons 
says that “at every court the jury still 
present this as one of the ancient customs of 
the manor ” (7.¢., at East and West Enbourne) : 

“The penalty has not been literally enforced 
within the memory of man, but it is said that a 
pecuniary commutation has been received in lieu of 
it, which perhaps may have been more readily 
accepted, from the difficulty of procuring a proper 
animal for the purpose.” 

J. Hotpen MacMicHaet. 
A copper-plate engraving representing this 
ceremony will be found in the Wits’ Maga- 
zine for April, 1785. The letterpress de- 
scribing the picture is extracted from the 
Spectator, No. 623, Monday, 22 Nov., 1714. 
W. F. Prrpeavux. 


Places and particulars of this custom ap- 

ar in connexion with the word ‘ Bench’ in 

rclay’s ‘English Dictionary,’ 1808. 

H. J. B. 

Mary, Queen or Scots (9 §. xii. 148, 
196, 238).—1 quote the following from Hill 
Burton’s ‘The Scot Abroad,’ first edition, 
1864, vol. i. p. 68 :— 

“‘Most conspicuous and illustrious among the 
emigrants to France were those who belonged to 


the royal race of Stewart: and here let me offer an 
protest for spelling the name in this 


explanato 
unfashionable manner. 


the other—namely Stuart—-having been graduall 
adopted in deference to the infirmity of the Frenc 
language, which is deficient in that sinewy letter— 
a half-breed between vowel and consonant—which 
we call wr. This innovation stands in the personal 
nomenclature of our day, a trivial but distinct relic 
of the influence of French manners and habits over 
our ancestors.” 
W. 


The following order for the proclamation 
of the marriage between Darnley and the 
queen may of interest in reference to 
above. It is taken from the ‘ Buik of the 
Kirk of the Canagait.’ 

“The 21 of July anno domini 1565. The quhilk 
day Johne Brand, Mynister, presentit to ye kirk 
ane writting—written be ye Justice Clerk hand 
desyring ye kirk of ye cannogait ande Minister 
yareof to proclame harie duk of Albaynye Erle 
of Roise on ye one parte, And Marie by ye grace 
of God quene of Scottis Soverane on ye uyer part. 
The quilk ye kirk ordainis ye Mynister to do, wyt 
Invocatione of ye name of God.” 

THORNE GEORGE. 


“Top Sprit” (9 S, xii. 505).—This is a 
well-known gardeners’ term for green sward 
taken up to the depth of a spade, or less 
depth, and piled up to decay for light soil 
used in potting, &c. See ‘Mary’s Meadow,’ 
by Mrs. Ewing. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 

This term is hardly a provincialism, for it 
abounds in horticultural literature. Thus, 
“The top spit of an old pasture makes 
capital potting soil” (Sutton, ‘Cult. Veget. 
and Flowers,’ 1892, p. 311). To save the 
expense of removing it themselves, builders 
sometimes advertise “top spit given away.” 
Only a day or two ago I noticed a board 
with this superscription. J. DoRMER. 


“As MERRY AS Gricas” (9 xii. 506).— 
Griggs is a Staffordshire word for bantams, 
and Josiah Wedgwood, the Staffordshire 
potter, no doubt used it in this way. 

W. Hopces. 


My wife tells me that in Yorkshire she has 
often heard children called griggs—that is, 
when they are about four to eight years of 
age. W. H. M. 


I have always understood that a grigg was 
a tadpole. As a youth I used to fish for them 
both under this name and that of “bull- 
heads.” Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Canpiemas Gitts (9° S. xii. 430).—This 
custom was doubtless a survival of the once 
universal “church-ale.” Church ales were 
when the people went from afternoon prayers 


It is the old Scots spelling, 
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times in the churchyard, or in the neighbour- 
hood, or to some neighbouring inn, where 
they drank ale and made merry. By the 
benevolence of the people at these pastimes, 
many poor parishes had their bells cast, 
beautified their churches, and raised stock 
for the r. Warton, in his ‘History of 
English Poste y,” says that the church-ale was 
a feast established for the repair of the 
church, or in honour of the church saint, &c. 
In Dodsworth’s MSS. there is an old inden- 
ture, made before the Reformation, which 
not only shows the design of the church-ale, 
but explains this particular use and applica- 
tion of the word “ale.” The parishioners of 
Elveston and Okebrook, in Derbyshire, agree 
jointly 

“to brew four Ales, and every Ale of one quarter 
of malt, betwixt this and the feast of Saint John 
Baptist next coming. And that every inhabitant of 
the said town of Okebrook shall be at the several Ales. 
And every husband and his wife shall pay two- 
yence, every cottager one penny, and all the in- 
Rabitants of Elveston shall have and receive all 
the profits and advantages coming of the said Ales, 
to the use and behalf of the said church of Elveston. 
And the inhabitants of Elveston shall brew eight 
Ales betwixt this and the feast of St. John Baptist, 
at the which Ales the inhabitants of Okebrook shall 
come and pay as before rehersed. And if he be 
away at one Ale, to pay at the toder Ale for both,” 
&c.—MSS. Bibl. Boal. vol. cxlviii. fol. 97. 

See also the Church Canons given in 1603, 
Can. 88 (Warton, ed. 1870, p. 709). 

The churchwardens’ accounts for the 
expenses of Pyrton village church, in Oxford- 
shire, which date from 1547, show that the 
various ales or feasts constituted its chief 
source of income. See also ‘Church Ales,’ 
by E. Peacock, in the Archeological Journal 
of, I think, either 1883 or 1886; Stubbs’s 
‘Anatomie of Abuses,’ 1585, p. 95 ; Introduc- 
tion to Aubrey’s ‘Nat. Hist. of Wiltshire,’ 
p. 32 ; and Brand’s ‘ Pop. Antiquities’ (Bohn, 
1853), vol. i. p. 282. 

J. Hotpen MacMicHak.. 

161, Hammersmith Road. 


Has Mr. AnpreEws forgotten that a similar 
uestion from him appeared 5 §. i. 508, and 
that a reply, also from his pen, was given at 
5% §. iii. 274? LEverarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


*‘Epwin Droop’ Continvep S. xii. 389, 
510).—The small plstares on the original 

reen covers of ‘Edwin Drood’ must have 
eee inspired by Dickens himself, and some 
of them clearly relate to unwritten parts of 
the story. Any hypothetical conclusion must 
fit in with these drawings. It has always 
seemed to me that Mr. Datchery—the gentle- 
man who, ostentatiously carrying his hat in 


his hand, makes a show of his head of white 
hair, and uietly interviews the persons con- 
nected with the “ mystery "—is no other than 
Lieut. Tartar, the naval friend of young 
Landless, trying, in disguise, to get at the 
bottom of it. 

Jasper probably used the knowledge of the 
cathedral which he obtained from Durdles to 
secrete Edwin Drood, alive, in one of its ob- 
scure recesses. W. Cc B. 


Vide ‘ Watched by the Dead: a Loving 
Study of Dickens’s Half-told Tale,’ by Richard 
A. Proctor, the well-known author of many 
a works on astronomy. It was pub- 
ished in 1887 by W. H. Rilen & Co., 13, 
Waterloo Place, London. 


T. N. Brusnrretp, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon. 


_Mopern Forms or Antmat Bartine (9% §, 
xn. 127).— 

“Yet we are very gravely assured by some of the 
reverend missionaries, that ‘ the Chinese are entirely 


ignorant of all games of chance’; that ‘they can 
| enjoy no amusements but such as are authorized by 
| the laws. These gentlemen surely could not be 
| ignorant that one of their most favourite sports is 
| cock-fighting, and that this cruel and unmanly 
amusement, as they are pleased to consider it, is full 
as eagerly pursued by the upper classes in China as, 
to their shame and disgrace be it spoken, it con- 
tinues to be by those in a similar situation in some 
| parts of Europe. The training of quails for the 
same cruel purpose of butchering each other fur- 
| nishes abundance of employment for the idle and 
| dissipated. They have even extended their en- 
| quiries after fighting animals into the insect tribe, 
| in which they have discovered a species of gryllus, 
|} or locust, that will attack each other with such 
| ferocity as seldom to quit their hold without bring- 
ing away at the same time a limb of their antagonist. 
These little creatures are fed and kept apart in 
bamboo cages; and the custom of making them 
devour each other is so common that, during the 
summer months, scarcely a boy is seen without his 
cage and his grasshoppers.”—Barrow’s ‘Travels in 
China,’ 1804, chap. iv. p. 159. 
_ “This insect [the praying mantis or soothsayer] 
is a very stupid and voracious creature......[t devours 
without mercy every living insect it can master. 
Their propensities are so pugnacious that they fre- 
quently attack one another. They wield their fore- 
legs like sabres, and cleave one another down like 
dragoons ; and when one is dead, the rest fall on 
him like cannibals and devour him. This propensity 
the Chinese avail themselves of. They have not 
the veneration of Europeans for their imaginar 
qualities, so they use them as game cocks, an 
wagers are laid on the best fighter.”"—Dr. Walsh 
[¢. 1828-30 

“A ferocity not less sav exists amongst the 
Mantes. These insects yz their fevo-leoe of a 
construction not unlike that of a sabre; and they 
can as dexterously cleave their antagonist in two, 
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| 
animosity. Risel endeavoured to rear several | 


epecimens of Mantis re/igiosa, but always failed, 
the stronger constantly devouring the weaker. 
This ferocious propensity the Chinese children 
have, according to Mr. Barrow, employed as a 
source of barbarous amusement, selling to their 
comrades bamboo cages containing each a Mantis, 
which are put together to fight.” — Kirby and Spence, 
* Introduction to Entomology, seventh edition, 1856, 
letter ix. p. 160. 
ApriaN WHEELER. 


Crowns in Tower or Spire or Caurcn 
S. xii. 485; 10 i. 17).—I cannot find 
any such place as Champery in this county, 


and Kelly, usually to be relied on, fails to 
help to discovery. Has your contributor 
misread his notes, or has the compositor 
misread the MS. of the query? 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S.1. 

Teignmouth, Devon. 

In a story published in ‘Good Words,’ | 
1863, it is stated that the Swedish Senate 
placed a large gilt copper crown upon the 
spire of a church in the Dalecarlian Hills, to 
commemorate the fact that in the church | 
there the curate sheltered and hid Gustavus 
Vasa in the hour of his danger and distress. 

FRANCESCA. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHesatre WILLS 
xii. 485).—There are very few Lancashire wills 
to be found of earlier date than the middle 
of the sixteenth century. At the Chester | 
Probate Court your correspondent will find | 
the wills for Cheshire from 1545 to the| 
present date. Those for Lancashire south of | 
the Ribble are also there up to a quite recent 
date. The wills of people living north of | 
the Ribble were proved at Richmond, in| 
Yorkshire, and are now preserved at Somer- 
set House, London, except those after 1724, 
which are at Lancaster. 

A complete list of all these wills has been 
printed by the Record Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, as also a list of ‘ Wills, Inven- 
tories, Administration Bonds, &c , 1487-1620,’ 
which are deposited at the Diocesan Registry, 
Cheshire. These documents have only 
recently been discovered. If your corre- 
spondent will write to me, I will give him 
further details. Henry 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


A complete index of the wills proved at 
Chester between 1545 and 1800 has been 
printed by the Record Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, and the originals may be con- 
sulted at Chester in the ordinary way. 
Some few Lancashire wills prior to the 
foundation of the Chester bishopric will 
probably be at Lichfield, where the earliest 
dated will is 1516. The index to these down 


to 1652 has been printed by the British 
Record Society. W. D. 
Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


In a very useful little book which I have 
consulted on many occasions, entitled ‘ How 
to prove a Will, by Thomas King (fourth 
edition, 1884), I find that the jurisdiction of 
the District Registry at Chester extends 
throughout the county of Chester, including 
the city. The oflice at Lancaster embraces 
the county of Lancaster, except the hundred 
of Salford and West Derby and the city of 
Manchester. No dates are given. 

The Lancaster and Cheshire wills were 
edited for the Chetham Society by the Rev. 
G. J. Piecope, which may answer your 
correspondent’s purpose. 

EVERARD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

Al ARCHIBALD SPARKE sends similar informa- 
tion. 


Economy (9 S. xii. 486).—The thought is 
from Juvenal, Satire xiv. 108-12. 
H. A. Strona. 
University, Liverpool. 


Weatuer (9 8. xii. 148).—E. P. W. asks, 
“Who was the cynic who wrote ‘When the 
English summer set in with its usual 
severity’? See the postscript of Lamb’s 
etter to Vincent Novello (celxxvi. in Canon 
Ainger’s edition): “Summer, as my friend 
Coleridge waggishly writes, has set in with 
its usual severity.” The letter, or rather note, 
dated 9 May, 1826, begins, “ You will not 
expect us to-morrow, I am sure, while these 
damn’d North-Easters continue.” 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Wiscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl of 
Oxford. Chronologically arranged and edited by 
Mrs. Paget Toynbee. l6 vols. Vols. L, IL, IIL, 
[V. (1732-68). (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tut a new edition of Walpole’s letters is required 

has long been known to scholars; that one was in 

reparation under the care of the present editor 
nas been evident to the attentive student of our 
columns. No special fault or shortcoming was to 
be attributed to the edition by Peter Cunningham 
in nine volumes, the latest issue of which in 1891 
has been constantly at our elbow, and has proved 
useful and, in the main, trustworthy. The kind of 
editing which modern days demand was not, how- 
ever, in fashion when Cunningham's task was 
accomplished ; his materials were far from com- 
plete, his chronology was casual and inaccurate, 
and the work of explanation was, in the main 
perfunctorily discharged. Imperfect collections of 
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Walpole’s letters were issued between 1798, when 
376 of them first saw the light, and 1857, when 
Cunningham’s edition—promised in eight volumes, 
but enlarged to nine—was issued by Richard 
Bentley, who was responsible for previous collec- 
tions edited by Lord Dover, John Wright, R. 
Vernon Smith, and the Rev. J. Mitford. Since 
1857 over 400 new letters have been recovered, 
raising the entire number now published to 
3,061. Suppressed and obliterated passages, the 
history of some of which is curious, have been, 


ever of any omission was given by the original 
editors.” Many of these passages, occurring in the 
earlier letters, are pronounced “‘quite unfit for 
publication.” Whatever it has been found possible 
to restore to the text has been restored, and omis- 
sions from the text and the notes are, it is stated, 
plainly and sufticiently indicated. Letters to Hannah 
More, of which there are thirty-four, have also been 
tampered with and distigured by the cancelling of 
passages and the erasure of proper names. Worst 
of all, the chaste Hannah inserted in the text, 


so far as is possible, restored, the chronology | apparently in her own handwriting, words and 


of the entire series has been carefully checked, 
illustrative notes and comments have been added, 
and the edition may be accepted as virtually com- 
ylete and final. Access for purposes of revision 
as been in one or two instances withheld with 
what seems almost like churlishness. In most 
eases, however, constant efforts to facilitate Mrs. 
Paget Toynbee’s task have been made, and theedition 
is dedicated to the Earl and Countess Waldegrave, 
who possess at Chewton Priory the finest collection 
of Walpole MSS. 

Highly as they have always been rated, the Wal- 
pole letters have not even yet obtained adequate 
recognition. That Walpole is the best English 
letter-writer is generally admitted, though in this 
instance, as in others, fertility is one of his chief 
claims to distinction. To have left among so many 


| 


| 


yhrases of which Walpole is guiltless. The best has 
een done to remedy these laches, but the work of 
destruction has been in some cases only too care- 
fully carried out. 

Until the work is further advanced, and we are 
in possession of the careful analytical index which 
is to be a special feature, it is impossible to deal 
fully with it. The scheme, commendable in itself, 
is, so far as we can see, finely carried out. We 
know not what conceivable boon could be more 
welcome to the scholar. How zealously the editor 
has worked is known to our readers, and the result 
is proportional to the labours bestowed. Vol. iv. 
ends in 1760 with the death of George II., and the 
most interesting portion of the record, though not 
verhaps the most historically important, is to 
egin. Each volume contains four illustrations, 


brilliant pages not a single dull page is, in itself, no | consisting principally of photogravure reproduc- 


small triumph. One still higher is accomplished in 
giving us, as he does, the very best picture we 
possess of the social aspects in England of that 
eighteenth century which we never weary of con- 
templating. In a way Walpole is to be compared 
with Pepys. The men were, of course, as unlike as 
they can be. What Pepys did, however, for a few 
years of the seventeenth century Walpole did for 
more than half of the eighteenth—that is, supplied 
a series of pictures so lifelike and exact that 
from them we obtain a view clearer and more 
definite than can be gained from all other sources. 
Among minor points of resemblance it may be 
indicated that both had to wait long before their 
great work was set in an adequate form before the 
world, and that in the case of each an unsavoury 
residuum was left which defied the courage of their 
latest editor. In the case of Pepys we have a fair 
idea what are the passages Mr. Wheatley with- 
holds; in that of Walpole we are left in entire 
ignorance, though we are prepared to find cynicism 
instead of indiscretion the cause of the suppressions. 
We are not comparing the works in value. To 
obtain a couple of years more of arecord such as that 
of Pepys we would pay oy the most exorbitant 
price that could easily be demanded. No similar 
extravagance of joy would attend the recovery of 
further letters of Walpole. Yet all such would be 
most valuable and welcome. From Mrs. Paget 
Toynbee’s introduction we learn that tampering 
with the MSS. of Walpole is not unknown. For 
the circumstances under which transcripts of the 
original letters were executed by Walpole, and 
for the manner in which Walpole’s intentions were 
thwarted in part by his secretary Kirgate, who 
made what seem to be unauthorized copies, we 
must refer the reader to the editor’s preface, p. xvi. 
Mrs. Paget Toynbee says at the same reference: 
“On examining Horace Walpole’s transcripts...... 
the surprising discovery was made that a very 
large number of passages have been suppressed in 
the printed version, although no indication what- 


tions of Walpole and his circle. These are excellent 
in themselves and of undying interest. Nothing 
can be better than the general execution of the 
work, which will be a grace as well as a necessity 
to most shelves. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the 
Peerage and Baronetage, &c. By Sir Bernard 
Burke. Edited by Ashworth P. Burke. (Har- 
rison & Sons.) 

Tue pre-eminence of Burke's ‘ Peerage,’ never 

seriously contested, remains unassailable. Efforts 

to impugn its authority are not unknown, and 
endeavours to establish some form of rivalry are 
continuous. So far as they mean anything, the 
former constitute an attempt to undermine the 
historical basis of much genealogy, while the latter 
are but familiar aspects of trade competition. What 
our great historical families have to tell concerning 
their own origin and annals is communicated to 
Burke. The information thus derived is subjected 
to minute investigation, in the conduct of which 
the best and most trustworthy heralds and genea- 
logists are engaged, a list of those by whom the 
labours of Mr. Ashworth P. Burke are assisted 
embracing the names of almost all in whom public 
faith is placed. The latest issue now appears, 

bringing up the information to December, 1903. 

It is, of course, as complete and trustworthy as the 

best of its predecessors, and remains praiseworthily 

full in regard to the information it supplies as to 
precedence. So far as regards the peerage, the 
year 1903 was, for reasons easily grasped, less event- 
ful than its predecessor, the muha of peers whose 
deaths are recorded being only fourteen as against 
twenty-three. Three peerages became extinct, those 
of Pirbright, De Vesci, and Rowton, all three recent 
and popular additions to the Upper House. Lord 

Rowton leaves unfinished—and, it is to be feared, 

all but unattempted—his promised life of Lord 

Beaconsfield, his former chief, but will be long 

remembered by the industrial dwellings that bear 
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his name. Among the new creations the most con- 
spicuous is that of Lord Burnham of Hall Barn, the 
history of whose family and descent is that prac- 
tically of the great daily newspaper he owns. None 
but the editor, weare told, oa possibly the printer, 
can realize *‘how innumerable are the fresh facts 
that are annually chronicled, and how many the 
changes quant taking place in family history.” 
One of the most interesting articles in the pre- 
sent volume is that on the | Santen of Fauconberg 
and Conyers, the abeyance of the former barony 
having on 29 September, 1903, been settled by His 
Majesty in favour of the Countess of Yarborough, 
already in her own right Baroness of Conyers. A 
barony, accordingly, which has been in abeyance 
for over four centuries, now reappears. In con- 
nexion with the Barony of Conyers further altera- 


tions have been made, the proper style of the widow | 


of the late Lord Conyers being now Baroness Darcy 
de Knayth and Conyers. The decision of the 
Poulett peerage in favour of the younger claimant, 
son of the late earl by his late wife, which had been 
anticipated, is recorded. Mr. Burke favours the 
establishment of a Committee of Privileges to decide 
on the succession to baronetcies, often an unsettled 
and unsatisfactory matter. Matter in abundance 
of actual and of enduring interest is discussed in a 
work each new issue of which is sure of a welcome. 


By beginning in the number for 1904 a review of 
*Current Continental Literature’ the Fortnightly 
returns to an earlier condition of affairs, the first 
numbers of the Rerie including critical notices of 
books. Mr. A. J. Dawson, an authority on the sub- 
ject, writes concerning ‘ The Sitaation in Morocco.’ 

is counsel, we may be sure, will fall on deaf ears. 
Two separate articles are devoted to Herbert 
Spencer, and one, by Mr. G. 8S. Street, to ‘The 
Creevey Papers.’ ‘Ibsen’s Apprenticeship,’ by Mr. 
William Archer, shows how much the Norwegian 
dramatist, in his early work, owes to Scribe, and 
constitutes a virtual history of the establishment 
of the Norwegian stage, the growth of which is 
modern.—‘ Some Notes as to London Theatres Past 
and Present,’ by Sir Algernon West, which appears 
in the Nineteenth Century, demands consideration, 
but is not quite trustworthy in dealing with the 
past. It is not yr eee | exact, for instance, to 
say that up tothe time of the Restoration no woman 
had ever appeared on the stage. Mr. R. B. Marston 
(editor of the Fishing Gazette) speaks of ‘ The In- 
crease of Fish-destroying Birds and Seals,’ and 
seems to think that some modification of recent 
legislation as to the protection of birds, &c., is 
necessary. He brings forward much testimony in 
favour of this view, which we are reluctant to 
accept. Prof. Herbert A. Giles writes on ‘Jade,’ 
Mr. Ernest Rhys on ‘A Knight of the Sangreal,’ 
Mr. W. 8. Barclay on ‘Life in Tierra del Fuego,’ 
Princess Kropotkin on ‘ Lending Libraries and 
Cheap Books,’ and Antonia Zimmern on ‘ New 
Discoveries in Electricity.'.—The frontispiece to 
the Pall Mall consists of Maurice Greiffenhagen’s 
drawing of ‘The Murder of Rizzio.’ M. Santos 
Dumont describes ‘The Sensations and Emotions 
of Aérial Navigation.’ In his ‘ Literary Geogra- 
phy’ Mr. William Sharp describes Haworth and 
the bleak ‘*‘ Bronté Country.” In ‘The Round 
‘Table’ Mr. George Stronach falls upon Mr. Sidney 
Lee, and expounds his familiar views on the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy.— The Atlantic Monthly 
contains a further instalment of Sir Leslie Stephen’s 


* Editing,’ which, as most recognize, is virtually an 
autobiography. it begins with his conduct of the 
Cornhill Magazine, and passes on to the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ in —s with which Sir 
| Leslie pays a handsome tribute to his associate Mr. 
Sidney Lee. Subsequent portions describe men 
whom he met—Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, 
Browning, Spedding, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Herbert Spencer. The contribution is important, 
but the work is disappointing to admirers of Sir 
Leslie. ‘ Books New and Old ° is interesting, but the 
| articles are of unequal value. Warm encomium is 
in some instances rather recklessly bestowed. 
Mr. Kipling and Whistler are the subjects of 
articles.—Lady Broome continues, in the Cornhill, 
her ‘Colonial Memories,’ Dr. Richard Garnett his 
*Alms for Oblivion,’ and Mrs. Richmond Ritchie 
her ‘ Blackstick Papers.’ Viscount St. Cyres is 
appreciative, perhaps unduly so, concerning Theo- 
|dore Hook. Sir Algernon West writes popularl 
| about ‘ No. 10, Downing Street.’ Under the genera 

title of ‘ Historical Mysteries’ Mr. Andrew Lang 
begins, with ‘The Mystery of Caspar Hauser, the 
Child of Europe,’ what will doubtless prove an 
interesting series. Mr. Lang is at present addicted 
to the study of mysteries, but does not claim to go 
far in the direction of their solution. ‘ A Nineteenth- 
Century Philosopher’ is a piece of persiflage.—Mr. 
William Miller supplies to the (Gen‘/eman’s an 
account of ‘ Athens under the Franks’; Mr. Single- 
ton describes superstitions surviving in County 
Meath, many of which are, in fact, widespread ; and 
the Rev. W. J. Ward writes on ‘Character in Birds.’ 
—In ‘ At the Sign of the Ship,’ in Longman’s, Mr. 
Lang discusses the treatment accorded by M. G. de 
Mortillet to Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries, and deals 


| generally with the jealousies of antiquaries. Other 


subjects are humorously treated, including the 
« Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 


to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, — ye | after the exact 
Ceding. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are reques to head the second com. 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

B. H. G.—Reciprocated greetings. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

. We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, maar THE DRAMA, 


Last Week’s ATHENZZUM contains Articles on 


Mr, AUSTIN DOBSON ON YANNY BURNEY. 
Mr. NEVINSON’S ESSAYS and SKETCHES. 


PROBLEMS and PERSONS, 
COUNTRY LIFE in DEVONSHIRE. 


CREIGHTON’s HISTORICAL LECTURES and ADDRESSES. 
NEW NOVELS :—Prior’s Roothing; Camilla Faversham ; A Forest Hearth; Marie Eve; The Revellers. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


SHORT STORIES, 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Montaigne’s Journal ; 


BOOKS of TRAVEL, 


The History of Hérmizd; Rome in Many Lands; 


A New Edition of Strutt; A Woman’s Walks; In African Forest and Jungle; La Jeunesse de 
Cyrano de Bergerac; L’Apprentissage de Valérie; Pour ma Finlande ; The Post Office London 


Directory, 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


FRAGMENT from ‘The GUANCHES’; MISS OTTE; The BOOK SALES of 1903; RALEIGH’S 
‘WORDSWORTH’; The ‘DIVINA COMMEDIA’ in ENGLAND; MS, C.C.C.C. 270; 
DANIEL’S ‘ DELIA’; GEORGE GISSING ; SALE. 


ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Round Kangchenjunga; The Home Mechanic; Geographical Literature; Societies ; 


Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS:—J. J, Foster on Miniature Painters; French and American Art ; The Burlington Fine- 


Arts Club; ‘‘ Photogravure”; Sale ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :--New Music ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA : —‘ The Darling of the Gods’ ; ‘Gaston de Foix’; Gossip. 


The NUMBER for — 26 contains :-— 
of WELLIN 
LANG on SOME HI sonicaL PUZZLES. 
TRELAND at “the CROSS ROA 
A CAMBRIDGE BUOK on ETHICS 
CARDINAL BERNIS and MADAME de POMPADOUR 
NEW NOVELS :—Rarbe of Grand ess — Dent ; “The Falfilling 
of the Law ; Alison's Ordeal; The Chaser’s Luck. 
SCOTTISH BOOKS 
BCCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
OUR LIRRARY TABLE :—A Keystone of Fmpire ; Romantic Tales of 
e Panjab; Festivals of Provence; The Edge of Things; The 
Rising Generation ; Terres de Soleil et de Brouillard ; Histoire des 
ratures won Eas tics Prancaises F. ‘8 Cari- 
catures; Oxford Miniature Shakes: 
Gentle Ars of Making Enemies ; du Foyer et de I’ 


Two New 

LIST of NFW Ks 

MYSTIC KEATS—a ON; The OLD STATE 
PAPER OFFIC The SONNECS of WILLIAM ALABASTER ; 


AUTHOR'S BMENDATION KEBLIGIO MEDICL.’ 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Books on Engineering; Chemical Books; R. E:he- 
ridge, F.KS ; Societies; Meetings Next Week. 
PINE :—The Art of the Italian as 
to Architectare; American Sheaves ; Art and 
jographies; Recent Prints; Portrait Miniatures—a Caution; 


Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Our Library Table (Samuel Pepys, Lover ot Musique ; Thirt: 
Years Masical Life; m posers 
Melod The & x, Robert Barns; Ho my 
Mesicians: How to ;, Performances Next ¥ Week. 
DRAMA—‘ All F.etcher's Poult’; « res” ; Gossip. 


The NUMBER for DECEMBER 19 contains :-— 


LONDON in the TIME of the STUARTS. 

The GODS of the EGYPTIANS. 

The NEW 

The POEM of the C 

NEW NOVELS note ‘Ways of the Millionaire ; Christian Thal; Dr. 
Lavendar's People; Niece Diana; The Young Gerande; How 
Hartman Won ; The Stronger Claim ; The Days of our Age; < 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The Middle Eastern Question; War 
Sketches in Colour; Some Lessons from the Boer bf Further 

Kecoliections of a Diplomatist ; From Paris to New York by 

My Poor Kelations ; Hustrated Editions of the Vicar of 

Raliads of the Olden Time ; 


wo New Shak spe 


N 
‘AMBRIDGE NOTES; LAMB “TROUVAILLES”; The ROYAL 
HISTORICAL SOCIBTY ; SALE. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GO3SIP. 
SCIENCB—OUR LIBRARY TABLE: — of Fractional 
Story of the Atlantic Cable ; 


fro: ; Sales ; 

MUBIC Centenary "Boncert ; Concerts ; 
senses ; Madame Carrefo’s Pianoforte Recital ; Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA. —The Westminster Play ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, BOOKSELLER, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W., 


OFFERS THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT BOOKS :— 
STOW (JOHN).—SURVEY of LONDON and WESTMINSTER, 


Revised by Strype, many fine Copperplates, 2 vols. folio, calf gilt, 1720 £3 10 


NASH'S HISTORY of the scarce 


Supplement, 2 vols. folio, calf, 1781 7 oo ae 


BYE GONES RELATING to WALES and BORDER 


COUNTIES, Complete Set, from Commencement in 1871 to 1898, in 14 vols. half- 
1876-1890, 15 vols. in 9, half-calf  .. £6 


— Another Series, 


BENTLEY'S ont, new half-calf 


gilt, 1837-69 .. £20 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, Complete Set, from Vol. I., 1830, to the 
end of the Second Series, 106 vols. uniformly bound in buckram, 1830-1882 
£17 10 


NICHOLS’S LITERARY ANECDOTES and LITERATURE of 
the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, both Series Complete, 17 vols. new  half4 
. uncut, 1812-58 £10 10 


morocco, gilt, t.e.g 


WALPOLE (HORACE)—LETTERS, by 


CUNNINGHAM, 9 vols. 8vo, cloth, Bentley, 1891 


WALPOLE’S LETTERS, Mrs. Paget stecenanin New Edition 


Best Issue, 16 vols. (now being Subscribed) oo £12 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


Pabdlished Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings. Chancery yt E.C.; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B C.—Saturday, Jan uary 9, 1904. 
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